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Once fairly forced into the premises, James 
thought fit to forget his long walkand excess 


of business, especially as about that moment, | lege 


aunt Sally and Miss Grace returned from an 
afternoon call. You may be sure that the 
last thing these ees ladies; looked for, 
was to “find uncle Tim and Master James, 
tete a tete, over a pitcher of cider, and when, 
as they entered, our hero looked up with some- 
thing of a mischievous air, Miss Grace, in par- 
ticular, was so puzzled that it took her at least 
a quarter of an hour to untie her bonnet 
strings. But James stayed and acted the 
agreeable to perfection. First he must needs 
go down into the garden to look at uncle 
Tim's wonderful cabbages, and then he pro- 
menaded all around the corn patch, stopping 
every few moments and looking up with an 
appearance of great gratification, as if he nev- 
er saw such corn in his life; and then he ex- 
amined uncle Tiim’s favorite apple tree, with 
an expression of wonderful interest. 

‘I never!’ he broke forth, having stationed 
himself against thefence opposite to it. 

‘What kind of a tree is that, uncle Tim?’ 

‘It’s a bell flower, or somethin’ said uncle 
Tim, somewhat mollified. 

*‘Why—where did you get it? I never saw 
such apples!’ said our hero, with his eyes still 
fixed on the tree. 

Uncle Tim pulled up a stalk or two of weeds 
and threw them over the fence, just to show 
that he did not care any thing about the mat- 
ter, and then he came up and stood by James. 
+ **Ta’nt rothin’ zo remarkable, as I know 
on, said he. 

Just then, Grace came to say that supper 
was-ready. Once seated at table, it was as- 
tonishing to see the perfect and smiling as- 
surance with which our hero continued his 
addresses to uncle Tim. It sometimes goes 
a great way towards making people like us, 
to take it for granted that they do already, 
and upon this principle James proceeded. He 
talked, laughed, told stories, and joked with 
the most fearless assurance; occasionally se- 
conding his words by looking uncle Tim in 
the face with a countenance so full of good 
will as would have melted any snow drift of 
prejudices in the world. 


James also had one natural accomplishment, 
more courtierlike than all the diplomacy in 
Europe: and that was, the gift of feeling a 
real interest for any body, in five minutes; so 
that if he began to please in jest, he generally 
ended in earnest, With all the simplicity of 
his own mind, he had a natural tact for see- 
ing into others, and watched their motions 
with the same delight with which a child ga- 
zes at the wheels and springs of a watch, to 
‘see what it will do.’ 

The rough exterior and latent kindness of 
uncle Tim, was quite a spirit stirring study: 
and when tea was over, as he and Grace hap- 
pened to be standing together in the front 
door, he broke forth, 

‘I do really like your father, Grace!’ 

‘Do you, really” said Grace. 

*Yes, I do. He has someth'n~ tw him, and 
I - him all the better SuF having to fish it 
out. 
wae I hope you wi make him like you,’ 

id Grace, unconsciously, and then she stop- 
ped and looked a little leche. r 

James was too well bred to see this, or 
look as if Grace meant any more than she 
said—a kind of breeding pot always attend- 
ant on more “fashionable polish—so he only 
answered, 

‘I think I shall, Grace! tho’ I doubt whether 

can get him to own it.’ 

‘He’s the kindest man that ever was,’ said 


Grace; and he always acts as if he was asham- 
ed of it,’ 





~ ‘Oh, solemnw!’ said, 
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James turned a little away, and looked at 
the bright evening sky, which was glowing 
like a calm golden sea; and over it, was the 
silver new moon, with one little star to hold 
the candle for her. He shook some bright 
drops off from a rose bush near by, and watch- 
ed to see them shine as they fell, while Grace 
stood very quietly waiting for him to speak 
ain. 

“Groce; said he at last, ‘I am going to col- 
this fall.’ 

‘So you told me yesterday,’ said Grace, 


drily. 

| stooped down over Grace’s geran- 
ium, and to busy himself with pulling 
off all the dead leaves, remarking in the 
mean while, 

‘And ifI do get him to like me, Grace, will 
you like me too?’ 

‘I like you now, very well,’ said Grace. 

‘Come , Grace, you know what I mean,’ said 
James, looking steadfastly at the top of the 
apple tree. 

‘Well—I wish then you would understand 
what Jmean, without my saying any more 
about it,’ said Grace. 

‘Oh! to be sure I will,’ said our hero, look- 
ing up with a very intelligent air; and so as 
aunt Sally would say, the matter was settled 
with ‘no words about it.’ 

Now shall we narrate how our hero, as he 
saw uncle Tim approaching the door, had the 
impudence to take out his flute, and put the 
parts together, screwing it round and fixing 
it with great composure? 

‘Uncle Tim,’ said he, looking up, ‘this is 
the best flute that most ever I saw.’ 

‘I hate them tooting critturs,’ said uncle 
Tim, snappishly. 

‘I declare! I wonder how you can!’ said 
James, ‘for I do think they exceed— 

So saying, he put the flute to his mouth and 
ran he downa long. flourish. 

‘There! what you think of that?’ said he, 
locking in uncle Tim’s face with much de- 
ight. 

Uncle Tim turned and marched into the 
house, but soon faced to the rightabout and 
came out again, 

James was fingering ‘yankee doodle’—that 
appropriate national air for the descendants 
of the puritans, 

Uncle Tim’s patriotism began to bestir it- 
self; and now if it had been any thing, as he 
said, but ‘that ’are flute’—as it was, he looked 
more than once at James’ fingers. 

‘How under the sun could you learn to do 

that?’ said he. 
_ ‘Oh, it’s easy enough,’ said James, proceed- 
ing with another tune, and having played it 
through, he stopped a moment to examine 
the joints of his flute; and in the meantime, 
addressed uncle Tim—‘ You cant think how 
grand this is for pitching tunes—I always 
pitch the tunes Sunday withit.’ ‘Yes; but 
I dont think it’s a right and fit instrument for 
the Lord’s house,’ said uncle Tim. 

_ ‘Why not? it’s only a kind of a long pitch 
pipe, you see,’ said James; and seeing the old 
one is broken, and this will answer, I dont 
see why it is’nt better than nothing.” 

‘Why, yes, it may be betterthan nothing,’ 
said uncle Tim; ‘but as I always tell Grace 
and my wife, it ’ant the right kind of instru- 
ment after all; it ’ant —_ 

, ‘that’s according 
to how you work it—see here now.’ 

So saying, he struck up old hundred, and 
proceeded through it with great persevere- 
ance, 

‘There now,’ said he, 

‘Well, well—I dont know but it is,’ said 
uncle Tim; ‘but as I said at first, I dont like 
the look of it in a meetin’.’ 

‘But yet, you really think it’s better than 
nothing,’ said James, ‘for you see, I could'nt 
pitch my tunes without it.’ 

‘Maybe tis,’ said uncle Tim; ‘but that ’ant 
sayin’ much.’ 

This, however, was enough for Master 
James, who soon after departed, with his flute 
in his pocket, and Grace’s last words in his 
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heart; soliloquizing as he shut the gate, ‘there 
now, I hope aunt Bally wont go to praising 
me; for just so sure as she does, I shall have 
it all to do over again.’ 

James was right in his apprehension. Un- 
cle Tim could be privately converted, but not 
brought to open confession; and when the 
next morning, aunt Sally remarked in the 
kindness of her heart— 

‘Well I always knew you would come to 
like James’—uncle Tim only responded, ‘who 
said I did like him?’ 

‘But I’m sure you seemed to like him last 
night.’ 

‘Why, I conld’nt turn him out o’ doors’ 
could I? I dont think nothin’ of him but what 
Ialways did.’ 

But it was to be remarked, that uncle Tim 
contented himself at this time, with the mere 
general avowal, without running it into par- 
ticulars, as was formerly his wont. It was 
evident that the ice had begun to melt, but it 
might have been a long time in dissolving, 
had not collateral incidents assisted. 

It so happened that about this time, George 
Griswold, the only son before referred to, re- 
turned to his native village, after having com- 

leted his theological studies at a neighboring 
institution. It is interesting to mark the 
gradual development of mind and heart, from 
the time that the white headed, bashful boy, 
quits the country village for college, to the 
period when he returns, a formed and perfect 
man, to notice how gradually the rust of early 

rejudices begins to cleave from him—how 
his opinions, like his handwriting, pass from 
the cramped and limited forms of a country 
school, into that confirmed and characteristic 
style which is to mark the_man for life. In 
George, this change was reMarkably striking. 
He was endowed by nature with uncommon 
acuteness of feeling, and fondness for reflec- 
tion: qualities as Rkely as any, to render a 
child backward and uninteresting in early life. 

When he left Newbury for college, he was 
a taciturn and apparently phlegmatic boy, 
- evincing sensibility by blushing, and 
looking particularly stupified, whenever any 
body spoke to him. 

Vacation after vacation passed and he return- 
ed more and more an altered being; and he 
who once shrunk from the eye of the deacon, 
and was ready to die if he met the minister, 
now moved about among the dignitaries of 
the place, with all the composure of a supe- 
rior being. 

It was only to be regretted, that while the 
mind improved, the physical energies declin- 
ed, and that every visit to his home, found 
him paler, thinner, and Jess prepared in body, 
for the sacred profession to which he had de- 
voted himself. But now he was returned, a 
minister—a real minister, with a right to 
stand in the pulpit and preach; and what a 
joy and glory to aunt Sally—and to uncle 
Tim, if he were not ashamed to own it. 

The first Sunday after he came, it was 
known far and near, that George Griswold 
was to preach; and never was a more ready 
and expectant audience. 

As the time for reading the first psalm ap- 
proached, you might see the white headed 
men turning their faces attentively towards 
the pulpit; the anxious and expectant old 
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The devout poetry of his prayer, rich with 
the orientalism of scripture, and eloquent 


with the expression of strong, yet chastened . 


emotion, breathed over his audience like mu- 
sic, hushing every one to silence, and beguil- 
ing every one to feeling. In the sermon, 
there was the strong intellectual nerve, the 
constant occurrence of argument and state- 
ment, which distinguishes a New land 
discourse; but it was touched with life, by 
the intense, yet half subdued feeling, wi 
which he seemed to utter it. Like thé ra 
of the sun, it enlightened and melted at 
— moment, lintities of New England 
e stron uliarities ew 
doctrine, invelving as they do, all the mystery 
of its divine relations and future progression, 
and all the tremendous uncertainties of its 
eternal good or ill, seemed to have dwelt in 
his mind, to have burned in his thoughts, to 
have wrestled with his powers, and they gave 
to his powers, and gave to his manner, the 
fervency, almost, of another world; while the 
exceeding paleness of his countenance, and a 
tremulousness of voice that seemed to spring 
from bodily weakness, touched the strong 
workings of his mind with a pathetic interest, 
as if he being so early absorbed in another 
world, could not be long for this. 

When the services were over, the congre- 
gation dispersed with the air of the people 
who had “felt rather than heard; and all the 
criticism that followed, was similar to that 
of old deacor. Hart—an upright, shrewd man, 
who, as he lingered a moment at the church 
door, turned and gazed with unwonted feel- 
ing at the young preacher. 

‘He’s a blessed cre’tur!’ said he, the tears 
actually making their way to his eyes; ‘I he’nt 
been so near heaven this many a day, He’s 
a blessed cre’tur of the Lord—that’s my mind 
about him!’ 

As for our friend James, he was at first so- 
bered, then deeply moved, and at last, wholly 
absorbed by the discourse; and it was only 
when meeting was over, that he began to 
think where he really was. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I never was so sure I had 
a soul before; I’)l be adifferent man! I know 
I will,’ 

With all his versatile activity, James had 
a greater depth of mental capacity than he 
was himself aware of, and he began to feel a 
sort of electric affinity for the mind that had 
touched him in a way so new, and when he 
saw the mild minister standing at the foot of 
the pulpit stairs, he made directly towards 
him. 

‘I do want to hear you talk more,’ said he, 
with a face full of earnestness; ‘may I walk 
home with you?’ 

‘It’s a long and warm walk,’ said the young 
minister, smiling. _ 

‘Oh, I dont care for that, if it does not 
trouble you,’ said James; and leave being gain- 
ed, you might have seen them slowly in 
along under the trees, James pouring forth a 
the floods of inquiry which the sudden — 
of his mind had brought out, and supp. ying 
his guide with more questions and problems 
for solution, than he could have gone through 
within a month, 

‘} cannot answer all your questions now,’ 
said he as they stopped at uncle Tim’s gate. 





" © Dia onnets, Detiv 
forward to see him rise. There were the chil- 
dren looking, because every body else looked; 
there was uncle Tim, in the front pew, his 
face considerately adjustsd; there was aunt 
Sally, seeming as pleased as a mother could 
seem, and Miss Grace, lifting her sweet face 
to her brother, like a flower to the sun; there 
was our friend James, in the front gallery, 
his joyous countenance a little touched with 
sobriety and expectation; in short, a more em- 
barrassingly attentive audience never greeted 
the first effort of a yourg ministef, Under 
these circumstancs, there was something 
wering in the fervent self forgetfullness 
which characterized the first exercises of this 
morning—something which moved every one 
in the house, 








Vell, then, when Wil you! saia Jaines, 
eagerly. ‘Let me come home with you to- 
night? 

The good man smiled assent, and James 
departed so full of new thoughts, that he pas- 
sed Grace without even seeing her. From 
that time, a friendship commenced between 
the two, which was a beautiful illustration of 
the affinity of opposites. It was like a friend- 
ship between morning and evening—all fresh- 
ness and sunshine on one side, and all gen- 
tleness and peace.on the other. 

The young minister, worn by long contin- 
ued ill health, by the fervency of his own 
feelings, and the gravity of his own reason- 
ings, found pleasure in the healthful buoy- 
ancy of a youthful, unexhausted mind, while 
James felt himself sobered and made better 
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by the ay ht tranquility of his friend. I: 
is one mark of a superior mind, to understand 
and be influenced by the superiority of others, 
and this was the case with James. Tlie as- 
cendency which his new friend acquired over 
him was unlimited, and did more in a month, 
towards consolidating aud developing his 
character, thah all the four years, course of a 
college. Our religious habits are likely al- 
ways to retain the impression of the first seal 
which stamped them, and in this case it was 
@ peculiarly happy one. The calmness, the 
settled purpose, the mild devotion of his friend 
formed a just alloy to the energetic and reck- 
less vq gy of James’ character, and awak- 
ened in him a set of perceptions, without 
which, the most vigorous mind must be in- 
complete. 

The effect c< the ministrations of the young 
pastor, in awaking attention to the subjects 
of his calling in the village, was marked, and 
ofa kind which brought pleasure to his own 
heart. But like al] other excitement, it tends 


being whose ‘step was so careful, whose 
eye so watchful, whose voice and touch 
were so gentle, as he moved around the sick 
bed. But the same quickness which makes 
a mind buoyant in gladness, often makes it 
gentlest and most sympathetic in sorrow. 

It was now nearly morning in the sick 
room. George had been restless and fever- 
ish all night, but towards day he fell into a 
light slumber, and James sat by his side, al- 
most holding his breath, lest he should wa- 
ken him. It was yet dusk, but the sky was 
brightening with a solemn glow, and the 
stars were inning to disappear—all, save 
the bright and morning one, which, standing 
alone in the east, looked tenderly through 
the casement, like the eye of our Heavenly 
Father, watching over us when all earthly 
friendships are fading. 

George awoke with a placid expression of 
countenance, and fixing his eyes on the 
brightening sky, murmured faintly, 

‘The sweet, immortal morning sheds 





to exhaustion, and it was not long before he 


Its blushes round the spheres,’ 





sensibly felt the decline of the powers of life. 
To the best regulated mind, there is some- 
thing bitter in the relinquishment of projects 
for which we have been long and laboriously 
preparing, and there is something fur more 

itter in crossing the long cherished expec- 
tations of friends, All this, George felt. 
He could not bear to look on his mother, 
hanging on his words and following his steps 
with eyes of almost childish delight; on his 
singular father, whose whole earthly ambi- 
tion was bound up in his success, and think 
how soon the ‘candle of their old age’ must 
be put out. When he returned from a suc- 
ceseful effort, it was painful to see the old 
man, so evidently delighted, and so anxious 
to conceal his triumph, as he would seat him- 
self in his chair, and begin with— 

‘George, that ‘are doctrine is rather of a 
puzzler; but you seem to think you've got 
the run on’t. I should re’ly like to know 
what business you have to think you know 
better than other folks about it;’ and though 
he would cavil most courageously at all 
George’s explanations, yet you might per- 
ceive through all, that he was inly uplifted 
to hear how his boy could talk. 

If George was engaged in argument with 
any one else, he would sit by, with his head 
bowed down, looking out from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, with a shametaced satis- 
faction, very unusual with him, Expressions 
of affection from the naturally gentle, are not 
half so touching as those which are forced 
out from the hard favored and severe; and 
George was affected, even to pain, by the 
evident pride and regard of his father. 

‘He never said so much to any body be- 
fore,’ thought he, ‘and what will he do if I 
dic?’ ! 

In such thoughts as these, Grace found 
her brother engaged one stil] autumn morn- 
ing, as he stood leaning against the garden 
fence. 

‘What are you solemnizing here for, this 
bright day, brother George?’ said she, as she 
bounded down the alley. 

The young man turned and looked on her 
happy face with u sort of twilight smile. 

‘How happy you are, Grace!’ said he. 

‘To be sure Iam! and you ought to be, too, 
because you ‘are better.’ 

J am happy, Grace—that is, I hope I shall 


‘You are sick, [know you are,’ said Grace; 
‘you look worn out! oh, I wish your heart 
could spring once, as mine does.’ 

‘Lam not well, dear Grace, and I fear I 
never shall be,» said he, turning away, and 
fixing his eyes on the fading trees opposite. 

‘Oh, George! dear George! dont, dont say 
that; you'll break all our hearts,’ said Grace, 
with tears in her own eyes. 

SSS Sate ste a tiles er at 
on my own account so much as’ ‘How- 
ever,’ he added, ‘it will all be the same in 
heaven.’ 

lt was but a week after this, that a violent 
eold hastened the progress of debility into a 
confirmed malady. He sunk very fast. Aunt 
Sally,jwith the selfdeceit of a fond and cheer- 
ful heart, thought every day that ‘he would 
be better,’ and uncle Tim resisted convic- 
tion with all the obstinate pertinacity of his 
character, while the sick man felt that he 
hed not the heart to undeceive them. 

James was now at the house every day, 
exhausting all his energy and invention in 
the case of his friend; and any one who had 
seén him in his hours of recklessness and 
glee, could scarcely recognize him as the 








A moment after, a shade passed over his 
face, he pressed his fingers over his eyes, and 
the tears dropped silently on his pillow. 

‘George! car George!’ said James, bend- 
ing over-him. 

‘It’s my friends; it’s my father; my mother,’ 
said he, faintly. 

‘Jesus Christ will watch over them,’ said 
Jaines, soothingly. 

‘Oh, yes, [know he will; for He loved 
his own, which were in the world; he loved 
them unto the end. But—I am dying—and 
before I have done any good.’ 

‘Oh, do not say so,’ said James; think, 
think what you have done, if only for me! 
God bless you for it! God will bless you for 
it; it will follow you to heaven; it will bring 
me there. Yes, i will do as you have taught 
me! | will give my life, my soul, my whole 
strength to it; and then, you will not have 
lived in vain,’ 

George smiled and looked upwards; ‘his 
face was as that of an angel,’ and James in 
his warmth, continued— 

‘It is not J alone who can say this; we all 
bless you; every one inthis place blesses 
you; you will be had in everlasting remem- 
brance by some hearts here, know.’ 

‘Bless God!” said George. 

‘We do,’ said James. Jbless him that J 
ever knew you; we all bless him, and we 
love you, and shall forever.’ 

The glow that had kindled over the pale 
face of the invalid again faded as he said, 

‘But James, I must, I ought to tell my 
father‘and mother: I ought to, and how can I?’ 

At that moment the door opened, and un- 
cle Tim made his appearance. He seemed 
struck with the paleness of George’s face; 
and coming to the side of the bed, & felt his 
pulse, and Jaid his hand anxiously on his 
forehead, and clearing his voice several times 
inquired ‘if he did’nt feel a little better.’ 

‘No, father,’ said George; then taking his 
hand, he looked anxiously in his face, and 
seemed to hesitate a moment—‘father,’ he 
began, ‘you know that we ought to submit to 
God.’ 

‘There was something in his expression at 
this moment, which flashed the truth into 
the old man’s mind; he dropped his son's 
hand with an exclamation of agony, and tur- 
ning quickly, left the room. 

‘Father! father!’ said Grace, trying to 
rouse him, as he stood with arms folded by 
the kitchen window. 

‘Get away, child,’ said he, roughly. 

‘Father, mother says breakfast is ready.’ 

‘I dont want any breakfast,’ said he, turn- 
ing short about. ‘Sally, what are you fix- 
ing in that ’are little porringer?’ 

‘Oh, it’s only a little tea for George—'twill 
comfort him up and make him feel better, 
co fellar? 

‘You wont make him feel better—he’s 
gone,’ said uncle Tim, hoarsely. 

‘Oh, dear heart ! no!’ said aunt Sally. 

‘Be still a contradicting me; I wont be 
contradicted all the time by nobody! The 
short of the case is, that George is goin’ to die 
just as we’ve got him ready to be a minister 
and <ll; and I wish to pity I was in my grave 
mysel’, and so,’—said uncle Tim, as he 
plunged out of the door and shut it after him. 


It is well for man, that there is one Being 
who sees ‘the suffering heart as itis, an 
not as it manifests itself through the repell- 
ancies of outward infirmity; and who per- 
haps feels more for the stern and wayward, 
than for those whose gentler feeling win for 
them human sympathy. With all his singu- | 
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larities, there was in the heart of uncle Tim, 
a depth of religious sincerity; but there are 
few characters where religion does any thing 
more than struggle with natural defect, and 
modify what would else be far worse. 

In this hour of trial,all the native ob- 
stinacy and pertinacity of the old man’s char- 
acter rose, and while he felt the necessity of 
submission, it seemed impossible to submit; 
and thus reproaching himself, struggling in 
vain to repress the murmurs of nature, re- 
pulsing from him all external sympathy, his 
mind was ‘tempest tost, and not comforted.’ 

It was on the still afternoon of the follow- 
ing sabbath, that he was sent for, in haste, 
to the chamber of his son. He entered, and 
saw that the hour was come. ‘The family 
were all there; Grace and James, side by 
side, bent over the dying one, andhis mother 
sat afar off, with her face hid in her apron, 
‘that she might not see the death of the 
child.’ The aged minister was there, and 
the bible lay open before him. The father 
walked to the side of the bed. He stood 








still, and gazedyon that face now brighten- 
ing with ‘life and immortality. The son 
lifted up his eyes: he saw his father, smiled, 
and put outhis hand. ‘Iam glad you are 
come,’ saidhe. ‘Oh, George, to the pity, 
dont! dont smile on me so! I know what is 
coming; I have tried and tried, andI cant, I 
cant have it so’; and his frame shook, and he 
sobbed audibly. The room was still as death, 
there was none that seemed able to comfort 
him, At last, the son repeated in a sweet, 
but interrupted voice, those words of man’s 
best friend: ‘Let not your heart be troubled; 
in my Father’s house are many mansions.’ 

‘Yes, but I cant help being troubled; I sup- 
pose the Lord’s will must be done; but it’)! 
kill me.’ 

‘Oh, father, dont; dont break my heart,’ 
said the son, much agitated. ‘I shall see 
you in heaven, and yon shall see me again; 
and then “your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.” 

‘I never shall get to heaven, if I feel as I 
do now,’ saidthe old man, ‘I can not have 
it so.’ 

The mild face of the sufferer was overcast. 
‘I wish he saw all that J do,’ said he, ina 
low voice; then looking towards the minis- 
ter, he articulated, ‘Pray for us.’ 

They knelt in prayer, It was soothing, 
as real prayer always must be; and when 
they rose, every one seemed more calm. But 
the sufferer was exhausted, his countenance 
changed; he looked on his friends, there was 
a faint whisper, ‘Peace [ leave with you,’ 
and he was in heaven. 

We need not dwell on what fullowed.— 
The seed sown by the righteous, often blos- 
soms over their grave; and so was it with 
this good man: the words of peace which he 
spake unto his friends while he was yet with 
them, came into remembrance after he was 
gone; and though he was laid in the grave 
with many tears, yet it was with softened 
and submissive hearts. 

‘The Lord bless him,’ said uncle Tim, as 
he and James were standing, last of all, over 
the grave. ‘I believe my heart’s gone to 
heaven with him; and I think the Lord really 
did know what was best, after all.’ 

Our friend James seemed now to become 
the support of the family, and the bereaved 
old man unconsciously began to transfer to 
him, the affections that had been left vacant. 

‘James,’ said he to him, one day, ‘I sup- 
pose you know that you are about the same 
to me as a son.’ 

‘I hope so, uncle Tim,’ said James, kirdly. 

‘Well, well, you'll go to college next 
week, and none o’ y’r keepin’ school, to get 
along. I’ve got enough to oye you safe 
out, that is, if you'll be car’ful and stiddy.’ 

James knew the heart too well, to refuse 
adeuor in which the poor old man’s mind was 
comforting itself; heS had the selfeommand.o 
abstain from any extraordiary expressions 
of gratitude, but took it kindly, as a matter of 
course. 

‘Dear Grace,’ said he to her, the last eve- 
ning before he left home, ‘I am changed; we 
both are altered, since we first knew each 
other; and now I am going to be gone a long 
time, but I am‘sure’ 

He stopped to arrange his thoughts. 

‘Yes, you may be sure of all those things 
that you wish to say, and can not,’ said 
Grace. 

‘Thank you,’ said James; then looking 
thoughtfully, he added: 

‘God help me. I believe I have mind enough 
to be what I mean to; but whatever I am or 

















have, shall be given to God and my fellow 
men; and then, Grace, your brother in heaven 
will rejoice over me,’ 

‘I believe he does now,’ said Grace. ‘God 
bless you, James; I don’t know what would 
have become of us, if you had not been here,’ 

‘Yes, you will live to be like him, and to 
do more good,’ she afded, hegface brighten- 
in . A she spoke, till James thought she re- 
al My must be right. 

t was five years after this, that James was 
spoken of as an eloquent and successful min- 
ister in the town of C——, and was settled 
in one of its most influential villages. Late 
one autumn evening, a tall, bony, hardfavored 
man was observed making his way into the 
outskirts of the place. 

‘Halloa, there!’ he called to a man over 
the other side of a fence, ‘what town is this 
ere?’ 

‘It’s Farmington, sir.’ 

‘Well, I want to know if you know any 
thing of a boy of mine that lives here?’ 

‘A boy of yours—who?’ 

‘Why, I’ve got a boy here, that’s livin’ on 
the town, and | thought I'd jest look him up.’ 

‘I don’t know any boy that’s livin’ on the 
town; what’s his name?’ 

‘Why,’ said the old man, pushing his hat 
off from his forehead, ‘I believe they cal] him 
James Benton.’ 

‘James Benton! why that’s our minister's 
name.’ 

‘Oh, wal, I believe he is the minister, come 
to think on’t. He’s a boy of mine tho,’— 
‘Where does he live?’ 

‘In that white house, that you see set 
back from the road there, with all those trees 
round it. 

At this instant, a tall, manly looking per- 
son approached from behind. Have we not 
seen that face before? It is a touch graver 
than of old, and its lines have a more thought- 
ful significance; but all the vivacity of James 
Benton sparkles in that “quick smile, as hie 
eye falls on the old man. 

‘I thought you could not keep away from 
us long,’ said he, with the prompt cheerful- 
ness of his boyhood, and laying hold of both 
uncle Tim’s hard hands. 

They approached the gate; a bright face 
glances past the window, and in a moment, 
Grace is at the door. 

‘Father! dear father!’ 

‘You'd better make believe be so glad, 
said uncle Tim, his -eyes glistening as he 
spoke. 

‘Come, come, father: I’m used to authority 
in these days,’ said Grace, drawing nm to- 
wards the house, ‘so no disrespectful speech- 
es; and now I shall fall upon and seize this 
great coat, and away with your hat, and 
then you must sit down in this great chair.’ 

‘So, ho! Miss Grace,’ said uncle Tim; 
‘you are at your old tricks, ordering round 
as usual, Well, if 1 must I must;’ so down 
he sat. 

‘Father,’ said Grace, as he was leaving 
them, after a few days stay, ‘it’s thanksgiv- 
ing day next month, and you and mother 
must come an¢ stay with us. 

Accordingly, the following month found 
aunt Sally and uncle Tim by the minister's 
fire side, delighted witnesses of the thanks- 
giving presents which a willing people were 
pouring in; and the next day, they had once 
more the pleasure of seeing a son of theirs in 
the sacred desk, and hearing a sermon that 
every body said was the ‘best he ever preach- 
ed;’ and it is to be remarked, by the by, that 
this was the standing commentary on all 
James’ discourses, so that it was evident that 
he was ‘going on unto perfection.’ 

‘There ’s a great deal that’s worth havin’ 
in this ere life, a’ fer all,’ said uncle Tim, as 
he sat musing over the coals of the bright 





evening fire of that day; ‘that is if we'd only 
take it when the Lord lays it in our way.’ 

‘Ves,’ said James, ‘and let us only take it 
as we skbavld. and this life will be cheerful- 
ness, and the neact fulness of joy.’ 





Retort To a Miser.—/ There was & miser 
in Bagdad, making his dinner ~ of bread and 
honey, when a friend came in,» whom he 
feared that he shouldaskto eat. hh‘e hastily 
hid the bread, thinking that the other would 
not eat the honey alone. In this he was 
disappointed; seeing the combs rapidly die- 
appear, he said “My friend, do you not know 
that honey is unwholesome? it closes the 
heart.” “Yes,” replied the guest, “it closes 
your heart.” —JVufhut-ool- Yumun. 

Susevtarrry.—Of all things avoid any 0?- 
tentatious appearance of singularity. 
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LITERATURE IN AMERICA.—No. 1. 
FROM A YOUNG MAN'S DESK. 

The — advance of literature in this 
country is both astonishing and unlooked for. 
Sixty years ago, and this land was 4 vast, un- 
eultivated forest. The hand of civilization 
had not penetrated — the states border- 
ing on the ocean. emigrant was con- 
tent to settle where he could enjoy the soci- 
ety of his fellow men,and be secure from the 
reach of his savage foes. The sound of the 
axe had not echoed beyond the Hudson, nor 
been heard in the valley of the Mississippi.— 
But how soon were the native forests of 
America destined to fall beneath the strong 
and irresistible arm of the white man! Some 
few hardy adventurers, prompted by their 
love of “novum rerum,” advanced many hund- 
red miles from the habitations of their civilized 
brethren, and amid the gloom of the forest 
commenced their settlement. Here, ina short 
time, all traces of the wilderness which before 
had covered the face of the country were lost. 
The change was as rapid as it was astonish- 
ing. The inducements which the soil offered 
prompted men to advance farther and farther, 
until America presented one vast field of im- 
provement and cultivation. Thus was the 
almost boundless territory of these United 
States peopled. But the strong arms which 
had accomplished this mighty change, both 
in the soil and appearance of the country, 
were soon to be called upon to act in another 
and more dangerous sphere, The alarm and 
indignation which the unjust and oppressive 
measures of the British ministry had excited 
in the breasts of our honest yeomen, soon 
ripened into a rebellion—the result of which 
was the independence of America. The as- 
sertion of our freedom by the continental 
congress was a signal for those hardy back- 
woodsmen to rally around the national stand- 
ard and defend their rights. They needed 
not a second call, but on they came, filled 
with honest indignation, and determined to 
avenge their wrongs. Many an arm which 
before had only wielded the axe, now grasped 
the sword, and caused it to drink deep in the 
blood of their adversaries. Many a patriotic 
mother, following the praiseworthy example 
of the Spartan females, now sent forth her 
only offspring to rescue their country from 
the grasp of an invading foe. The servile 
hicghags of Great Britain could not withstand 
the conbined efforts of men who were fight- 
ing for their liberty, but were compelled to 
desert the land and leave a nation of freemen. 

This fact, however galling it might have 
been to the pride of Great Britain, was hailed 
with joy in every other country of Europe.— 
The year 1783 was the memorable period 
which closed the revolutionary struggle and 
exalted the United States to a seat among 
the nations of the earth. Since that period 
this country has been rapidly increasing in 
wealth, power and glory. Every succeeding 
year has raised her name higher and higher 
in the scale of national being; and if we could 
but be permitted to take a prospective view 
of her history, doubtless we should read in 
our country’s destiny her future glory and 
happiness, We should see the American ea- 
gle waving triumphantly on every sea, and 
in every cline. But while this people have 
been thus rapidly increasing in power, they 
have not been entirely regardless of science 
and literature, those two great preservatives 
of every nation’s happiness. Universities 
and colleges, under the special care of our 
government, have been erected and endowed 
with public monies, for the support of the 
one and the benefit of the other. The dis- 
trict school system has also been put in oper- 
ation for the education of those whose cir- 
cumstances in life are such as to prohibit 
them from receiving a collegiate course of 
tastruction. It is needless to enlarge upon 
the inestimable benefits which have flowed 
from these institutions, I will therefore only 
add, that they have succeeded in raising the 
American people to an eminence in useful 
knowledge far superior to any country of Eu- 
rope—the assertions of Madam Trollope to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Great Britain 
may boast of her Johnsons, Burkes, Sheri- 
dans, Boswells, Youngs, Byrons, Scotts, and 
others of thuse shining stars in the constella- 
pons of — literature. Yet let her but 

ompare her common people with those of 
America, and she will find that a long space 
ies between them. But while America can 
boast of the knowledge of her literary far- 
mers, she can point with a proud look to 
hundreds of her citizens, whose flight to- 


— 





wards the temple of literary fame has out- 
stript imagination itself. Among the most 
prominent of these we find the names of Coop- 
er, Irving, Paulding, Willis and many others 
too numerous to mention. The genius of 
our government seems to be congenial to 
literature, this is natural because here the 
mind is not restricted by laws, here freedom 
of speech and of writing is tolerated, here 
all men are on alevel. It is on this account 
that we see so many entering the lists of lit- 
erary competition, and behold so many at 
last reach the goal of their most ardent wishes. 
Lockport, May, 1834. a 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WEST INDIES. 

We have been favored with a short sefies 
of letters, written by a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, who passed last winterin the West 
Indies, and who has granted the favor of 
making them public. The situation of the 
British Islands, ing which so little is 
known or published in the United States, is 
at this present moment particularly interest- 
ing; and we can scarcely hope to do a more 
acceptable service to the readers of this jour- 
nal, than by placing them immediately in our 
columns. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Letters. 

LETTER I. 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, Feb. 10, 1834, 

In fourteen days from New York we land- 
ed in Barbadoes; but what a transition in 
temperature and in the face of nature! But 
two weeks ago we shuddered at the cold of 
a northern winter, where snow covered the 
grourid, and verdure had disappeared from the 
earth; now the thermometer rose to 84 
deg. in my chamber: I look from my window 
on the cocoa nut tree and plantain in their 
deep green foliage, and see upon the table 
the yam and golden banana, 

The streets of Bridgetown were thronged 
with slaves of every hue, who appeared to 
have fewer cares and less occupation than 
any free people I have everbeheld. Their 
shrill voices rang continually on the ear, 
singing, talking, laaghing, whistling-—every 
sound but that of lamentation. 

Bridgetown presents at best a ag plain 
appearance; the houses, which are built of 
stone, rough cast, and yellow washed, are 
without porches, or other exterior ornament, 
excepting a balcony in the second story. 
The streets are mostly unpaved and without 
side walks, so that in driving through them 
a stranger is constantly apprehensive of over- 
turning some of the innumerable black pe- 
destrians. The town, in fact, presents innu- 
merable memorials of the great hurricane of 
August, 1831, when almost all the houses 
were blown down, and hundreds of the in- 
habitants were buried in the ruins, 

Most of the merchants leave town at four 
o’clock for their country residences, a mile 
or more from town. These villas are built 
much in the Italian style, but possess within 
those household comforts so characteristic of 
the parent islands. Men of property dine at 
five, and the economy of the table, from 
soup to fruit and wine, is entirely English. 

Thisisland, although but twentythree miles 
long and thirteen broad, supports no less than 
110,000 inhabitants, which by calculation 
gives 662 to every square mile. Yet the soil 
not only provides abundantly for this vast 
multitude, but yields an annual sugar crop in 
addition of not less than 30,000 hogsheads. 
In truth, the whole island may be compared 
to a garden; almost every acre is under cul- 
tivation, and the varying seasons, unlike 
those of our northern climes, all contribute 
in turn to the luxuriant growth of vegetable 
nature. Development, maturity, and decay, 
are not periodical, but perpetual; and if the 
different months do not produce equally the 
same harvest, each has, in some form or other 
its tribute of overflowing abundance. 

Of the population just mentioned 82,000 
are slaves, all of whom, however, become 
free on the Ist of August of the present year. 
This act of gigantic benevolence on the part 
of the British nation, must command the 
eternal applause of mankind; but in what 
manner the sudden acquisition of freedom 
will affect a vast number of uneducated 
minds, is a problem that remains to be soly- 
ed. Slavery in this island has of late years 
been conducted with fewer features of op- 
pression and barbarity than in many other 

rts of the West Indies; and hence the 

lacks can have but little motive for reprisal 
nd revenge, But they are uncultivated, 
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and by nature indolent; and it is scarcely to 
be supposed that with the choice of idleness 
and industry they will not prefer the former. 
And although the new laws impose, under 
the title of enticeship, a certain modified 
servitude for six years after the emancipation 
act takes effect, yet it is much to be feared, 
that with all possible restraints, this fine isl- 
and will soon be infested with needy vaga- 
bonds, and that Bridgetown will be little bet- 
ter than a den of thieves. 

The subject of slavery is trite and exhaus- 
ted; nor could the wisdom of Solomon, were 
it to speak now, avail any thing, for the de- 
cree has gone forth. Yet I cannot help 
thinking, in common with many others, that 
a more gradual emancipation, like that adopt- 
ed by some of the United States, would have 
petty Meow equally to the happiness of the ne- 
gro, and much more to the security of the 
master, and the prosperity of the colonies. 
The blacks of the island have, in my eyes, a 
repulsive appearance. With the genuine 
African face, they are stupid in their manner 
and uncouth in their deportment. The wo- 
men, in particular, look thin and squalid, and 
are said to be degenerate to the last degree: 
to which the philanthropist will justly reply, 
that these are the unavoidable attributes of 
slavery, and that to improve the condition of 
the negro, we must first remove his bonds. 

February, 12.—In order to see something 
more of the island our party took the road to 
Speightstown, on the north side of the island. 
The road is good, and traverses the margi 
of the sea. o excursion can be more de- 
lightful, if performed, as in this instance, be- 
tween six and nine in the morning. To the 
left the sea is constantly in view, and to the 
right is a range of abrupt, low, mural preci- 
pices, from which the land continues to rise 
until it reaches the central and more hilly 
parts of the island. The sandy sea beach is 
frequently bordered by groves of cocoa nut 
trees, loaded with fruit, and most picturesque 
in appearance: but it is sorrowful to observe, 
that for one tree left by the late hurricane, 
an hundred have been destroyed by it. 

Our hostess at Speightstown had good 
store of flying fishand cocoa nut, staple com- 
modities of these parts, and most grateful to 
the hungry traveler. By the way I may re- 
mark, that the cocoa nut is never eaten here 
in the dry or mature state, as is customary 
with us; on the contrary, it is taken green 
from the tree, one end cut off, and the milk 
decanted into atumbler. This milk, of which 
a well grown nut will yield a pint, is as lim- 
ped as water, and constitutes a delicious and 
most wholesome beverage. 

The negroes on the north side of the isl- 
and appeared to be more healthy and better 
looking than those about Bridgetown. We 
saw many panes of them at work in the 
fields, andl was surprised to observe that 
the driver was in every instance a black man. 
He carries in his hand a whip with several 
short cords, and uses it at discretion; nor 
are these functionaries sparing of the lash to 
their fellow slaves; indeed, their exactions 
are said to be more than those of the white 
man; but the reason of this became obvious, 
when I learned that any deficit in the day’s 
work of the gang, was commonly paid for by 
the back of the driver. Is it then to be sup- 
posed that he will spare the lash on those 
who are placed at his mercy? 





Cuiese Jests, Transtarep spy Stan- 
isLas JuLIEN.—A man seeing an oyster ven- 
der pass by, called out, give mea pound of 
those oysters. “We sell oysters by meas- 
ure not by weight,” replied the other; “Well” 
said he, “give me a yard of them.” There 
was a miser so sparing of his wine that he 
never filled a glass. One of his guests tak- 
ing up 2 helf filled glace said, “This vessel 
is too deep, you should cut away half of it.” 
“What do you mean?” asked the avaricious 
host. “If the upper part,” replied the guest, 
“ig not intended to hold wine, it must be 

uite useless.” Two brothers cultivated a 
firm together. The eldest went to — 
dinner, and when it was ready called the 
younger. He replied witha shout, “I will 
come as soon as I have hidden my spade.” 
When they were at table, the elder brother 
reproached such imprudence, saying, “When 
one hides a thing, he should keep silence, or 
at least speak only ina whisper.” After 
dinner they returned to the field, and the 

ounger discovered that his spade was gone. 
le approached his brother mysteriously, 
and whapened in his ear, “My spade is sto- 
len,” A rich man lived between two forges, 
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and was greatly annoyed by thé constant 
hammering, which allowed him mo rest night 
or day. He made very liberal offers to 
the proprietors, if they would change their 
residence, to which they seemed to lend a 
willing ear. Transported with joy, he in- 
vited them to dinner, and gave a most Juxu- 
rious entertainment. When the repast was 
concluded, he asked them whither they in- 
tended to remove? They answered, “He who 
lives at your right hand will remove to the 
left, and he who lives at your left will re- 
move to the right.” 





Roya. Amusement.—Upon the return of 
the vizer Achmet from Candia, after the sur- 
render of that city, and a happy end put by 
him to that tedious and bloody war, he ac- 
quainting the present Emperor, then at Adri- 
anople, with the history of that famous siege 
at large, made such terrible representations 
of their and the Venetians’ mining and coun- 
ter mining, that the Emperor was resolved 
out of curiosity to see the experiment ‘made 
ofa thing that appeared to him almost in- 
credible. A work was soor raised and un- 
dermined, and above thirty murderers and 
robbers upon the highway and such like viJ- 
lains were put into it, as ifto defend it. The 
Grand Signior stvod upon an eminence at 
some considerable distance, expecting the 
issue of it; upon a signal given, the mine 
was sprung, and the fort demolished, and the 
poor wretches torn to pieces, to his great 
satisfaction.— 7. Smith's Travels, 1675. 





Curgz ror Potyevs.—A writer in a for- 

n periodical relates that an obstinate case 

polipi of the nose, of long standing, was 

by appiying laudnum, with a hair pen- 
polipi. 


Tue Femare.—The following natural 
and true description of the parental comfort 
derived from female children, from speech of 
Burrows, an Irish lawyer: “The love of off- 
spring, the most forcible of all our instincts, 
is even stronger towards the female, than the 
male child. It is wise that it should be so 
it is more requited. There is no pillow, on 
which the head of the parent, anguished by 
sickness, or by sorrow, can so sweetly re- 
pose, as on the bosom of an affectionate 
daughter. Her attentions are unceasing. She 
is utterly incapable of remaining inactive. 
The boy may afford occasional comfort and 

ride to his family-they may catch glory from 
his celebrity, and derive support from his ac- 
quisitions—but he never commnicates the 
solid and unceasing comforts of life, which 
are derived from the care and tender solici- 
tude of the female child. She seems destin- 
ed by Providence to be the ame solace 
and Leosness of her parents. Even after her 
marriage, her filial attentions are unimpaired. 
She may give her hand and heart to her hus- 
band, but still she may share her cares and 
attentions with her parents, without a pang 
of jealousy, or distrust forhim. He only 
looks on them, as the assured pledges of her 
fidelity and the unerring evidences of a good 
disposition.” 


All have felt how cold and forbidding is the 
first approach to a new department of science. 
It ia like entering, a stranger, into a strange 
land, where every object is unknown, and 
neither peste f nor allied with any thing 
which is already treasured in the mind, Here, 
study, panes , indefatigable study, is our 
sure reliance; and it can obtain but little aid 
from mental] discipline, save only, so far as 
that discipline enables us to endure mentai 
labor. But when the threshold is once fairly 
passed, and the first rudiments of the science 
moqaives, we are at once possessed of mate- 
rials for a pew process in aid of memory; that 
of comparison, arangement, and combination. 
The active and vigorous intellect seizes upon 
each new fact or principle with which it is 
presented, and compares and adjusts it to 
those which are already fixed in the mind. 
Thus all things of association, connexion, or 
contrast, which are sought as helps in most 
artificial systems, do, in the progress of our 
pursuits, lend their aid spontaneously to all 
who are possed of native vigor of intellect, 
and who arouse themselves to exertion. Me- 
thod in acquiring and communicating knowl- 
a a upon this, It paar from men- 

ustry in comparison a, 
ment of ideas as they coe sonaiens into 
mind, and it acquires finish and force from 
the mental discipline, which is well directed 
mental industry become habitual, 
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BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

{Continued from page 141.) 


Keats.—Of John Keats no memoir has been 

written—which is mentioned to the reproach of 

00d friends and gifted ones, who survive him. 

le was a native of London, and was born in 
1796: he received a good education, and when 
young, chose the profession of a surgeon, 
which induced critics to reproach him with 
walking the hospitals. He gave early indica- 
tions of courting the muse, and when under 
twenty, published a singular poem called “‘En- 
dymion,’’ which his admirers describe as filled 
with noble fancies, and dreamy and delightful. 
His “‘Hyperion,”’ and other works are less snys- 
tical; but they have all more or less of the ob- 
scure and the dark, save a remarkably fine frag- 
ment, called “The Eve of Agnes,’’ founded on 
an inland tradition, which says, he that dares to 
stand at the church yard gate on that eve will 
seo all the individuale who are in the followin 
year to die, come trooping to the burial grou 
in the order in which the will be buried. The 
editor of the Quarterly Review happened to be 
looking out for a victim, when the works of 
Keats appeared; the stern son. of Crispin.forgot 
the arts which caused himself to rise, and, what 
\ag worse, overlooked the manifold beauties of 
the er saw nothing but folly and fine 
words. To such areview there was no other 
mode pad y — but a horsewhip or a brace of pis- 
tols; and Keats had courage fit for any thing: 
but long before the review appeared, a con- 
sumption had begun to sap the functions of life, 
and the young poet had, in the homely but ex- 
pressive phrase, ‘‘taken death to him.’” A war- 
mer climate was recommended, and he went to 
eye but the sunshine and balmy air of that 
land, which continues health to the slavish and 
the undeserving, wrought no change in Keats; 
he drooped and died, and was buried in the 
stranger's ground, as consecrated earth must not 
be polluted with the dust of a heretic. 

Wiriusam Liste Bowrrs has been longand fa- 
vorably known by his sonnets and short poems; 
they possess a quiet beauty, an easy elegance, 
and a truth of sentiment, which keep hold of the 
heart. He was one of the chief combatants in 
the late Pope controversy, in which all who en- 
gaged had the-singular merit of being wrong: 
poetry is found in art as well as in nature, by 
those who have any wish to find it. 

Wituiam Tenant, in his very original poem 
of ‘‘Anster Fair,” gave Frere and Byron more 
than a hint for “‘Whistlecraft and Beppo;”’ nor 
is it unjust to say, that the imitators eve not 
at all equalled the life, the naivette, the Judi- 
erous dashed with the solemn, and the witty 
with both, which characterise the poet of Dollor 

Lricn Horr has scarcely obtained such fame 
as his talents deserve. His “Rimini,” though 
snot without affectation, has high merits, both 
in conception ofcharacter, and conduct of story; 
there is a singular ease and richness of expres- 
sion, a quick sensibility anda ready feeling for 
beauty, both of nature and life; he drops in, now 
and then, as if by accident, a homely but ex- 
pressive phrase, which awakens many fine as- 
sociations. His prose is gossiping, graceful, and 
searching, and charms many readers. ) 

Bryan Water Procror, better known as 
Barry Cornwatt, has taken a strong hold of 
the public heart by his fine dramatic scenes, 
and, latterly, by his very varied and exquisite 
lyrics. In the fhomer he revived the grace and 
natural emotion of the older dramatists; the 
*‘Lysander and Jone,”’ has wonderful sweet- 
ness of sentiment and fancy. His prose is sim- 
ple in its construction, and has much of knowl- 
edge and nature, 

Tuomas Hoop, is perhaps, better known to 
the world as a dexterous punster than as a true 
poet; in his ‘Little Odes to Great Folks,’’ he 
dallied with words till he made them wanton, 
and, by the force of a peculiar fancy, compelled 
the language to bear the burthen of meanings 
alien to its nature. Yet no one could read these 
sprightly and laughable things without perceiv- 
ing the spirit of a true poet; his ‘Dream of Eu- 
gene Aram,”’ places him high among the bards 
who deult in dark and fearful things, and inu- 
mate rather than express deeds which men 
shudder to hear named. Some other of his po- 
ems have much tenderness, and a sense of na- 
ture animate and inanimate; but he has left the 
company of the serious Muse for the society of 
her with the light foot and the merry eye—and 
the world has smiled on his choice. 

Wituam Mornerwett.—When Aaron’s rod 
sprang out and budded, those who saw it could 
not marvel more at the dry timber producing 
leaf and bloom, than we did when Motherwell, 
an acute and fastidious antiquarian, appeared 
as a poet, original and vigorous. His lyrics are 
forceful and pwing—with more of the strength 


of Burns than of his simplicity and passion. 
Avexanper Ataric Warts is distinguished 
among poets for sweetness of versification, ten- 
derness of sentiment, with occasional bursts of 
true emotion. 


He has taste in art as well as in 








literature. 


He has wit, too, and humor, and 





bitterness, and lately exercised them at the ex- 
pense of sundry of his brethren. 

Tuomas Princry is a poet and philanthropist; 
in poetry he has shown a feeling forthe roman- 
tic and the lovely, and in“philanthrophy he has 
labored to introduce liberty, knowledge, and re- 
ligion, in the room ofslavery and ignorance. 

Wittum Kexxepy, the author of “Fitful 
Fancies,”’ and ‘*The Arrow and the Rose,’’ has 
fancy and feeling, nor is he without bursts of 
manly vigor; but he is unequal in execution, 
and occasionally overstrained in language. 

Ronert Montcomery is a poet at once devout 
and satirical. »He has been sternly censured 
and highly praised; his chief fault lies in choosing 
topics too holy and heavy for human handling, 
and his chief merit is fluency of language and 
moral fervor of thought. 

Aurrep Tennyson has a happy fancy; his 
originality of thought is sometimes deformed by 
oddity of language; and his subject has not un- 
frequently to bear the weightof sentiments which 
spring not naturally from it. He has lyrical 
ease and vigor, and is socked eaen by sundry 
critics as the chief living hope of the Muse. 

Exenezer Exvciorr has sung of that public 
grievance, the Corn Laws, with the bitter ener- 
gy of a man famishing on the highways. He 
heaps up images of scorn and loathing till he ap- 
proaches the sublime. There is much truth 
amidst his satire, and many moving passages 
mingled with his invectives. But when the 
price of corn falls the fame of poets will fall in 
proportion, for such is the penalty paid for pour- 
ing out fancy and feeling and sarcasm on fleet- 
ing matters. He has however, other chances 
of reputation; some of his pictures of domestic 
life are graphic and forceful; he has inherited 
not a little of the power of Crabbe—and, like 
Crabbe too, he sees the dark side of all things, 
and comes to the peasantry of his country, hke 
the priest in Burns, with tidings not of hope, 
but damnation. 

There are other bards of these our latter times 
who have sung well and found listeners, and 
who desere a place even ina brief account like 
this: Croly and Clare, and Woir, and Malcolm, 
ought not to be forgotten; and others, also; 
but | have already said too much about the sons 
of song; besides a weariness of soul has come 
upon me, for I have not been insensible of a 
gradual descent from the commanding heights 
of genius on which | took up my subject. I 
must not, however, close accounts with poetry 
without introducing some of those female spirits 
who sing with energy as well as grace, and hang 
the garlands of their fancy on the highest altars 
of the Muse. 

Joasna Barirre.—‘‘Sister Joanna,’’ as Wal- 
ter Scott loved to call her, isa poetess of a high 
order; she is at once vigorous and gentle, sar- 
castic and moving, homely and heroic. Her 
genius is of the dramatic kind, and her ‘‘Plays 
on the Passions’ display such variety of pow- 
ers as have obtained her the name of the Fe- 
male Shakspeare. Her regular poems abound 
in noble sentiments, and her songs have all the 
life, humor, and simplicity of the early Scot- 
tish lyrics. In conversation she is shrewd, 
lively, and agreeable, and her looks are full of 
genius. I have never seen either a bust ora 
portrait of her, and this is the more to be la- 
mented, since she stands not only at the head 
of female writers, but takes precedence of many 
of the “lords of the creation,’’ both in quick- 
ness of imagination and massive grandeur of 
thought. 

Fericta Hemans is the authoress of many a 
slaintive and mournful strain. She has shown 
high sentiment and heroic feelings occasionally, 
but her affections are with the gentle, the meek 
and the wounded in spirit. It ought to be re- 
membered, that in the strife of song she van- 
quished all the male professors who entered the 
lists. Some one who desired to do a good deed 
to the muse, offered fifty pounds for the best 
poem on the memorable conference which en- 
sued between Wallace and Bruce, after the fa- 
tal fight of Falkirk. There were many com- 
petitors; the muse, with the waywardness of 
her sex, refused her effectual aid to any save 
Felicia, and enabled her to carry away the money 
and the fame. Her genius is of the domestic 
kind, and her best songs are rightly named of 
the **Affections.”” 

Laetitia Evrzazpetu Lanpon is, next to ‘‘Sis- 
ter Joanna,” the most successful poetess of our 
day. She is the L. E. L..of many a pretty po- 
em: nor has she sung only a tender ditty or 
two, and then shut her lips to listen to the ap- 
plause they brought; she has written much; 
sometimes loftily, sometimes touchingly, and 
always fluently and gracefully. She excels in 
short and neat things; yet she has poured out 
her fancy and feelings through the evolution of 


a continuous narrative and intricate story. The 
flow of her language is remarkable; her fancy is 
ever ready and never extravagant. Her chief 


works are “The Improvisatrice,”” and ‘The 
Venitian Bracelet;’’ nor has she hesitated to 
— hand in prose also, and in a long story: 
‘Romance and Reality’’ displays ready wit, 
much sprightliness and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the world. She is canes, panaing. 
too, in company, and lively without effort. 





Mary Howrrr has shown herself mistress of 
every string of the minstrel lyre, save that which 
sounds of broil and bloodshed. There is more 
of the old ballad simplicity in her compositions 
than can be found in the strains of any living 
poet besides; her language is vigorous, but not 
swelling; and always subordinate to the senti- 
ments, whether of tenderness or of love. 

On looking at the splendid and varied poetical 
productions of the last fifty years, and compar- 
ing them with the works of the first great 
era of British song, I cannot help perceiv- 
ing a falling off. We have, it is true, fewer 
learned allusions; less classical copyism; Venus 
and ba no longer manage the affairs of love; 
but we have less noble emotion, lower flights of 
fariey, and little rejoicing in nature’s joy; the 
muse refuses to skip like a roe on the mountains, 
but is inclined to be moody and discontented; 
she sings in a strain sneering and dolorous; she 
is sensible in fact, of the low estate of the inspir- 
ed, and refuses to be comforted. The love of 
song has suffered of late a sad abatement; many 
circumstances have combined to harm it; crit- 
icism has so ing of this to answer for; the 
deluge of verse poured on the land during the 
last thirty years, has had its influence, together 
with the calculating and mathematical turn 
which the public mind has taken. All this will 
pass away and natural emotion will resume its 
power: though it is winter with the muses now, 
the season of flowers and song is at hand. 


BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The imaginative prose literature of our own 
times has taken the form and character of the 
novel and the romance, and in some respects, 
approaches closer to poetry and history than 
the prose fictions of our forefathers: it is more 
ambitious in its aim, wider in its range, more 
startling in its combinations, and more poetic in 
its conceptions. The novelist invades the prov- 
ince of the epic poet and dramatist, and discuss- 
es topics which the muse contemplates with 
fear, and in which the tragic bard dreads the 
taste of the galleries. He takes the same liberty 
with the materials of history; and it has been 
our luck to see in our own day, a second Shaks- 
peare delight a second Marlborough with splen- 
did passages from history, brightened all over 
with the sunshine of poetic and dramatic inven- 
tion. Fielding and Smollett, and Richardson, 
contented themselves with delineating the do- 
mestic manners, individual characters and pas- 
sions of social life; and though Smollett, par- 
ticulaly, more than approached the poetic, none 
of them touched the historic, or presumed to 
color the waters of truth with the hues of fiction. 
For this change there are several reasons: }. 
The vein of domestic fiction was nearly exhaus- 
ted; 2. Poetry had at last almost ceased to at- 
tract; 3. A great genius arose, who by a series 
of bright creations led the herd of novelists and 
writers of all kinds of fresh pasture, and awak- 
ened a desire in the public for thai kind of pleas- 
ing reading. From whatever cause the change 
arose, it is certain that a poet was soon at the 
head of it, bestowing all the colors of the muse 
on the historic or higher portions and continu- 
ing the dramatic details, conversations, adven- 
tures and incidents peculiar to humble life, 
which distinguished preceding novelists. 

To Sir Walter Scott this change has been as- 
cribed; and, unquestionably, if he did not ori- 
ginate it, he gave it a poetic form and pressure, 
reduced it toa clear and consistent system, and 
crowned it with that glory which has made it 
the wonder of christendom. ‘‘The Castle of 
Otranto”’ brought in the Gothic picturesque; 
Mrs Radcliffe added Gothic horror and super- 
stitious dread: and in short, from a variety of 
sources, the impulses were given and the mate- 
rials supplied, from which arose the preseut 
splendid superstructure of fiction. The new 
form of romance is said to be more true to na- 
ture—it is, at all events, according to the man- 
ners and tastes of the age; the legends which 
we now regard as deforming the pages of our 
elder historians, were in those days fully receiv- 
ed and accredited as truths; and it may happen 
that as superstitious dread and fear are part of 
our nature, in some future age the desire of the 
present, to discredit the existence of spiritual 
intercourse and influences, may be spoken of 
with commiseration andsorrow. Be that as it 
may, in compliance with taste and increase of 
knowledge, all intercourse with the invisible 
world was relinquished by the romantic writer, 
though in doing so, he crushed the informing 
soul of his conceptions—for the wild, the won- 
derful and the supernatural, are the blood, bone, 
and sinews of romantic writing. This was felt 
by authors; and from a wish to compromise 
the matter with public taste, and yet have all 
the benefit of superstition, they introduced a 
spurious progeny of spirits, whose appearance 
and acts were like the tricks of legerdemain sat- 
isfactorily accounted for to the reader, while the 
victims of belief were allowed to wander in the 
dark in dread and fear. This kept the external 
shape of the superstition before our sight, but it 
did no more; we laughed in our minds at the 
fantastic tricks which spirits of sticks and straw 
—ghosts of shreds and patches—caused poor be- 
deviled men to make; and we looked upon all 
efforts of this kind as a better sort of practical 
jokes. The effect it is true, is the same on the 








person to whom the mechanical hobgoblin ap- 
pears—not so to — other person: his eyes are 
shut to thecheat, theeyes of others are opened, 
When the evil genius of Brutus appeared to him 
or the spirit of “‘buried Denmark” stood before 
Hamlet, the effect would have indeed been the 
same to them, had those terrible visiters been 
artificial machines or men dressed up in the cos- 
tumé of spirits, like the ménk in salmon 
skins, who came as the Son of God, to king 
James at Linlithgow; but what would have 
been the effect on us? We should have laughed 
at the dexterity of the cheat, andthe noble Ro- 
man and majestic Dane would have been less- 
ened in our eyes, and looked upon as little bet- 
ter than dolts. It is not sire ig | to trace the 
leading features of our romance literature fur- 
ther; it will be made sufficiently manifest in the 
characters which follow of the chief works and 
chief writers of this popular sort of composi- 
tion. 

Awne Raperire may be placed at the head of 
what is called the horrible and awful, and con- 
sidered as too frightful to be described. Others 
showed us the light burning on the closed sep- 
ulchre—she opened it, and introduced us,to 
perfumed bodies, rotting in their shrouds, and 
looking on us in red heeled slippers and lack lus- 
tre eyes, like the mummied wife of Van Buteh- 
ell in Surgeon’s Hall. We had been threatened 
with trap doors, shaking tapestries, sabterranean 
passages, and chambers of dool and dread, by 
other romances; but it remained for Mistrese 
Anne to put the threats of her forerunners in 
execution: she produced a rusty key of a Gothic 
pattern, undid the unwilling doors, and led us 
shuddering through the terrific domains of su- 
perstitious dread and fear. Nor was this all: 
the shapes which haunted our dreams she turned 
into spectres, glaring upon us in the glimpses of 
the moon; and on our imaginings she bestowed 
form and look, and gave them utterance such as 
made our bones to shaxe, and ‘‘each peculiar 
hair to stand onend.’’ And yet all this was 
done, as the puritan said God was worshipped 
when the organ played, by means of machinery; 
the shapes which made us shudder were of our 
own framing, and the sounds which made the 
cold sweat stand on our brows were common 
sounds after all. The enchantress had prepared 
us for this: -Fuseli pampered himself on pork 
chops, when he desired to limn his evil spirits 
and night mares—the dainties of the painter 
were but another name for the jarring doors, 
glimmering lamps, tottering turrets, veiled fig- 
ures, mysterious whisperings, and ten thou- 
sand other dark, dim amd unexplained things, 
which united to make one of her scenes a vale 
of terror and of the shadow of death. 

It required high imagination and fine descrip- 
tive power to do all thts, and Mrs Radcliffe hac 
both in an eminent degree. Her narratives are 
very graphic and exceedingly fascinating: she 
is never at a loss, all is clear and consistent; 
horror the second follows horror the first, as 
Abram begot Isaac, and Isaac Jacob; the cloud 
at first of the size of a man’s hand, darkens and 
expands till it fills the landscape. In delineat- 
ing her fantastic conceptions she hada Rem- 
brandt sort of skill in light and shade, which 
communicates an effect to her descriptions in 
strict keeping with the characters and events 
which are introduced. There isa fascination in 
her ‘‘Mysteries of Udolpho,” which those who 
feel in youth will likely remember in old age: 
but it is not the fascination of pleasure; it re- 
sembles that practised by the adder, when it 
sucks, as rustic naturalists say, the lark from 
the sky—we shudder and become victims. The 
earth, as we read, seems a church yard—the 
houses become castles of gloom—the streams 
run as if with blood—the last note of the black- 
bird seems that of the last trampet—‘‘disasters 
veil the moon” and Anne Radcliffe and her mys- 
teries triumph. But all this, though impress- 
ive, and sometimes grand, is unnatural; such 
fictions could not last—they were not of God, 
and so they failed. The authoress lived long 
enough to see the fabric which she had reared 
melt away and Nature resume her reign with 
the same ease and quietness that the moon suc- 
ceeds the tempest. 

She was the leader of those who supetseded 
the true supernatural by means of the false su- 
pernatural, and wrought her wonders by aid of 
mystical machinery. In ‘The Castle of Otran- 
to’ and ‘*The Old English Baron,’’ the images 
of terror are all tral thic, and in strict ac- 
cordance with belief; in Mrs Radcliffe they are 
all of the mechanical school, and they affect us 
before we discover of what they are composed, 
that feeling passes away, never to return, for 
we cannot fear them again. We read on and 
at last discover, that our travels in the vale 
of the superstition—like the ascent of Sancho 
Panza into the region of fire; were all imaginary, 
that we had taken a horned cow for a fiend, the 
voice of running water for a voice from the grave 
and that the shank bones and skulls amid which 
our feet had crunched were but stubble. We 
are offended with ourselves for being so imposed 
on; we have a contempt for the very victims 
who were ‘frightened with false fire;’’ and we 
extend not a little of our ill will to the writer 
who took such pains to put us out of humor 
with ourselves. 
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“The Monk,”’ by Lewss, is of the same race 
of wild creations; all is forced and exaggerated; 
men and women are exhibited under a light 
which both distorts and discolors—human nature 
has not fair play fora moment: yet there is 
great foree—not of passion, but of posture, and 

reat coloring—not of nature, but of artifice. 

his melo dramatic sort of representation of 
life, startled for a time, but could not last; 
when truth and true passion took the field, the 
fictions of Lewis were of the same avail as the 
false rods of the prophets in the presence of the 
true rod of Moses. 

Wiutum Gopwin is the Anne Radcliffe of 
moral order and social Jaw: in his dissections of 
the human heart he resorts to the same sort of 
picturesque tricks which the other employs to 
create supernatural impulses. He refuses to al- 
low nature to have justice—he puts her into a 
strait jacket; he sits down, and’ after mature 
study, takes a false view of man and his pas- 
sions, and upon this raises a stupendous and 
toppling superstructure, which wants nothing 
but good foundation to be permanent. His rea- 
soniag is right, but then it is from wrong prin- 
ciples: legs were made for stockings, says V ol- 
taire sarcastically—therefore we wear stockin 
says Godwin, seriously. This applies to all his 
works; ‘‘Caleb Williams’’ is the cream of his 
mind, the rest are the skimmed milk; yet in 
that wondrous novel all must be offended with 
the unnatural and improbable character of Falk- 
land; the most accomplished, the most heroical 
and lofty minded of men murders one who had 
affronted him, allows others to be hanged for 
the deed, and persecutes to the brin‘: of ruin a 
man whose sole sin was a desire to penetrate 
through the mystery in which this prodigy of 
vice and virtue had wrapped himself. Williams 
suffers, merely because it was necessary for the 
story that he should; asingle word would have 
set all right, and saved him from much unnat- 
ural terror. In short the fault is, that the ac- 
tions which the dramatis personwe perform aie 
not in keeping with their characters. It is im- 
possible for Godwin to write any thing without 
exhibiting great ability, great knowledge of hu- 
man nature, andan art, all his own, of tracing 
impulses and emotions. But it is, at the same 
time, a painful task to the feelings to read what 
he writes: weare let into secrets of villany and 
crime, which cannot pass through our be 
without leaving, as the snail does on the flower, 
a track behind. His St Leon and his Mande- 
ville are ten degrees darker than his Falkland; 
in the latter, there are many ties to connect us 
with truth and nafftre, and we go on—as the 
sailors keep by a sinking vessel—in the hope 
that all must be righted soon. 

Mandeville is one of those unhappy persons 
whese minds are never so frec from the storm of 
passions as to be fully rational, and yet cannot, 
save in fits of fury, be considered wholly mad. 
All mankind, he thinks, have conspired against 
him, and he commits strange deeds, nor hesitates 
at crimes, to protect himself against this vison- 
ary combination. The delineation of the char- 
acter is admirable, the conception striking, the 
language forcible; and we only lament that all 
this should be lavished on such a fantastic and 
unnatural monster. Other novelists desire to 
instruct or amuse us; and though they frequently 
delineate deeds which are painful to contem- 
plate, and introduce us to characters both base 
and fiendish, yet on the whole they raise our 
love of human nature; at all events, we quit 
them with no increase of dislike to our species, 
nor think the worse of human nature for the 
trials to which it has been exposed without al- 
ways triumphing. With no such feelings does 
Godwin go to work: it seems his desire to put 
us out of temper with our species by putting us 
out of sympathy with their actions; he wishes 
to induce us, like Job, to curse the day of our 
birth, the hour in which a man child was con- 
ceived. He will not for a moment permit us to 
indulge in the belief that honesty and candor 
exist on the earth: asurgeon dissects to teach— 
Godwin mangles to expose! we rise from the 
perusal of his works, marvelling at his powers, 
but sorrowing for the sad use he has made of 
them; and we speedily seek, in other works, to 
forget his splendid but unnatural creations. 
[Continued at page 156.} 
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THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

It is amusing to look out upon the t Ba- 
bel of the world, and dean eb aaa di- 
versity of tastes, passions, dispositions, and fa- 
vorite objects of ambition, which chequer the 
character of mankind. To the mind’s eye, they 
resemble an extensive and variegated landscape, 
with here a lofty mountain peering above the 
clouds, and there a romantic valley protected 
from the sun;—displaying in one direction a 
busy city breathing the hum of business, and 
in another an imposing fabric dedicated to sci- 
ence;—now attracting the attention by some 
field covered with fierce aspirants to military 
glory, and now engaging it with a more peace- 

but less lively scene of agricultural industry. 

7 whining school boy—creeping like a 
See elingly to school’ —learning his task 


averseness and disinclination, which 
would be apt to fill the heart of a convict while 








expiating his crime in the pillory, looks forward 
with joyous anticipation to the period when he 
shall be absolved from all coercive scholastic 
connection with the tyranical teacher, who has 
so long swayed the birchen sceptre over him. 
The apex of the pyramid of his.ambition is re- 
demption from the fancied despotism of the 
faithful pedagogue. His little star of hope 
beams only upon this event. 

A few more years roll around, and his little 
circle of interests and connections :s enlarged. 
He now begins to recur to his former indolence 
with feelings of regret; he sighs over the count- 
less days of idle amusement and inattention to 
study, which he might have spent in cultivating 
his mind and fitting himself for a conspicuous 
station in society. ‘To attain the very place he 
once so heartily dispised, now constitutes the 
goal of his desire. No longer does he burn to 
scale the barriers of his minority; but willingly, 
would he exchange his manly apparel for the 
puerile garb of which he once so ardently wished 
to divest himself. 

The miniature soldier, with his petit plumi, 
and wooden sword, manufactured in the nur- 

y to gratify his infant inclinations, displays 
by his baby prattling his propensity to become 
a son of Mars, and strut in military costume. 
Nature moulded his genius for martial exploits, 
and, ere many annual suns have rolled around, 
the world may too fully realize the effects of 
that ambition, which faintly displayed itself in 
his cradle. 

Beside ‘the dog of war,’’ our fancy would 
fain place the embryo philosopher, who, when 
his less intellectual companions are sporting 
with the top, stands aloof from these boyish 
amusements, and seems employing his tender 
faculties in the investigation of the more obvi- 
ous principles of nature. His soul, instead of 
enjoying those diversions which are generally 
so congenial to juvenile character, struggles to 
burst the bonds of nature, and essays to accel- 
erate the progress of its development. Dis- 
gusted with school boy pleasures, he pants to 
enter the labyrinth ofscience,and master in early 
youth what maturity only can reveal to his un- 
derstanding. In predicting the destiny of that 
child, we should not reluctantly associate it 
with that of Herschel or Sir Isaac Newton. 

Here, we find a lad—the precise converse of 
the preceding portrait; who feels a strong an- 
tipathy to books, and fixes the period of his per- 
fect contentment, when by industry he has se- 
cured to himself the possession of a farm and 
its necessary appendages. A plough—, a barn, 
a fruitful field and a yeoman’s independence are 
the points toward which his aspirations tend. 
When these are attained, he imagines the 
seed of desire in his bosom will be completely 
exhausted. The yellow harvest, the golden 
fruit, the rich waving grain wholly absorb his 
soul. He sneers at the folly of scholars, who 
toil over the midnight lamp, and spend the spring 
tide of life in search after knowledge; and is sur- 
prised that they can be guilty of so greata 
weakness as to prefer painful study to the de- 
lightful pursuits of agriculture. 

There stands the merchant—the busy, active, 
bustling merchant—with his hopes, his cares, 
his prospects, his all circumscribed within the 
limits of a counting room. Worthless to him 
are the laurels of the conqueror; valuless to 
him the honors of literature; uninviting to him 
the toils of the husbandman. His ne plus ultra 
of human happiness is neither connected with 
letters, war nor politics: but consists entirely 
in extensive business, successful commerce and 
an abundance of the circulating medium. As 
long as trade remains brisk and his drawers full, 
you might as well attempt to attract the needle 
from its tendency toward the pole by the appli- 
cation of a vegetable substance, as detatch his 
affections from mercantile interests, by setting 
before his consideration the brilliant example of 
a Bonaparte or the undying glory of a Scott. 
Mammon is the god of his idolatry, and his con- 
stant devotion is worthy of a better object. 

Hard on the heels of the measurer of tape, we 
observe the doctor, with his pill bags slung 
o’er his arm and his medical nose turned up in 
derision of some unbooked principle he has just 
heard from a simple granny. he disciple of 
Esculapius is a sui generis sortof an animal— 
precise in his conversation, systematic in his 
theories, and very technical in his language, 
familiar with every nook and corner in tlie cor- 
poreal system, as well as every ology from Cra- 
niology to Zoology in alphabetical order, al- 
ways thoroughly perfu with emetic and 
laudnum, as if to give w to the sons of 
men to abscond, as they value their health and 
existence (a wise disposition of Providence, for 
if some premonitory symptoms of this walking 
pestilence, which ‘‘wasteth at noon day’’ were 
not afforded, many a hapless wight, who is now 
in the land of the living, would ere this have 
been sleeping beneath the clods of the valley.) 
The very spirit of his profession is sickness; 
and without it he would die like a toad in a vac- 
uum. Hisschoolis a skeleton, his books are 
bones, his Elysiumin the house of affliction, his 
fame in the register of the sexton, his glory in the 
grave yard. But just inform him of the fact, 
that one single chord in this “harp of thousand 
strings’’ is out of tune, and ten to one, in trying 








to restore its harmony, he will cobble you into 
your sepulchre, A bad climate, impure atmos- 
phere and the breath of contagion make up his 
vital spark, professionally speaking. In fact, 
there is only one distinctive mark between a 
physician and an undertaker: the former do- 
pends upon the latter for celebrity, the latter 
upon the former for business. The whole his- 
tory of his patient may be sumed up in these 
three words; visit, prescription, diseclution. 

Here comes the lawyer, with a quick rapid 
pace, restless manner, and calculating phiz, a 
real Cassius, who 





“reads much, 
Is a great observer, and looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 

To him, it is a matter of vital importance to 
encourage neighborhood quarrels, and cherish 
the germs of vice implanted in the human heart. 
Like the fox in the fable, who ate himself the 
fawn about which the lion and the tiger had 
been contending, he involves, if possible, two 
persons ina suit, animates both to prosecute the 
judicial contest, and finally puts in his own 
purse the subject of the dispute. At midnight 
he spine the web, and in daylight he decoys 
some unsuspecting victim into it. He loves to 
deal in the glorious uncertainties of the law, 
and operate on technicalities. Above every 
thing else, he admires a fine bill of costs; next 
to that a verdict for his client. Ego primus; 
We secundus, is his maxim, When the limbs of 
the laws are abroad, vice trembles, and even 
honesty is wary. 

We might extend this list of exemplifications 
to an interminable length. Superficial observa- 
tion, however, will easily demonstrate, that in 
every man’s breast there is a ruling passion, in 
every man’s charactera prominent trait which 
clearly distinguishes him from his fellow crea- 
tures, 

“Happiness is our being, end and aim;’’ 


but we seek after and find it by different routes. 
The philosopher depends upon successful exper- 
iments, the farmer upon the dews of heaven, the 
merchant upon commerce, the doctor upon dis- 
ease, and the barrister upon wickedness for 
“this plant of celestial seed.” By whatever 
course we move toward the port, be sure of this; 
self interest holds the rudder and governs the 
compass. 

“Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes, 

And when in act they cease, in prospect rise; 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike; 

On different senses, different objects strike; 

Hence different passions more or less inflame, 

As strong or weuk, the organs of the frame; 

And hence one master passion in the breast, 


Like Aaron’s serpent swallows up the rest.” 
Juvents. 





Original. 
THE LAST TEAR. 

There is an hour when nature sinks and all 
her powers, once gay and buoyant, seem chilled 
and matronly; ‘tis not a time for mirth or glad- 
ness, but ’tis when we shed the last tear o’er 
departed worth; or when we quit the last ray of 
hope, and the last chord which seemed to bind 
the soul to earth is cut in sunder. "Tis then we 
can not weep, the burning tears have flowed, 
the fountain deep seems broken up, and labors 
hard to send one shower more to moisten the 
cold sod which hides from us our fondest hopes; 
and the heart with tumult wild has heaved the 
throbbing breast, till nature scorns to quail, and 
the wearied heart sinks back to rest! Yes, a 
rest which beggars all our efforts to disemble; 
’tis then that language fails toexpress the grief 
we feel: gloom and sadness gather on the brow, 
a cloud impenetrable obscures our path, and life 
is but a spell to chain the soul to misery and 
despair. We look, but look in vain for one re- 
sponding heart, to whom we can unbosom all 
our woe and find relief in frieudship; but friend- 
ship sweet, which should have found a place on 
earth, has met a cold repulse; and with ethe- 
rial wings has flitted home to brighter worlds 
above. But in her flight she turns a hasty glance 
once more on man, and points the way to heaven. 
A gleam of light then marks the path, and hope, 
like the harbinger of mercy, takes possession of 
the soul; hope which earth can never disappoint; 
and joys snbstantial and endurin e the 
place of dark despair. Then let sickness blast, 
or troubles come, 


“Our steadfast suuls chaX fear uv mwure, 
Than solid rocks when billows roar.” 


Buffalo, May, 1834. s 


Man’s Lire.—There are two lives to each of 
us, gliding on at the same time scarcely con- 
nected with each other! the life of our actions, 
the life of our minds; the external and the inward 
history, the movements of the frame, the deep 
and ever restless workings of the heart! They 
who have loved know that there is a diary of 
the affections, which we might keep for years 
without having occasion even to touch upon 
the exterior su of life, our busy occupations, 
the mechanical progress of our existence, yet 
by the last are we judged, the first is never 
known. History reveals men’s deeds, men’s 
outward characters, but not themselves, There 





isa secret self that hath its own life *‘rounded 


by a dream,’”’ unpenetrated, unguessed.— Bul- 
wer’s Legenils of the Rhine. 











General Kutelligenee. 





Awrvut EarTuquakk In Sours "Amenics. 
—The city of Pasto d —One of those 
fearful convulsions of nature, which some- 
times occur to make man feel his impotence, 
as compared with the omnipotent power of 
his Creator, occurred in the mountainous 
districts of New Granada, near the western 
frontier, and also near the equator, on the 
20th and 22d of January, which has been at- 
tended with results of the most terrible fatal- 
ity. The city of Pasto, with a population of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, has been 
almost completely destroyed, and upwards of 
fifty lives lost. The city of Poyapen, con- 
taining near 30,000 inhabitants, has also 
been destroyed. The entire country, for 
leagues around Pato, has been converted into 
ascene of complete desolation and mourn- 
ing. A volcanic mountain overhangs the 
city of Pasto, which is situated in latitude 1, 
13, N. long. 77, 11; and as the ridge of the 
Andes, which stretches a little to the west- 
ward, was severely affected; there is every 
reason to apprehend that the city of Quito 
and the republic of Equador have experien- 
ced the ofiects of the same calamity. Two 
letters, addressed to the secretary of state, 
give full and melancholy details of this ap- 
palling visitation. From them it appears 
that the shock was experienced at 7 o’clock 
in the morning of the 20th January, when an 
awful motion of the earth commenced, which 
continued for nearly four hours without in- 
terruption, and which on the 22d were again 
succeeded by several others still more vio- 
lent, which completed in one chaos of de- 
struction what parts of the city the former 
had spared. Of all the religious churches in 
the city only that of Jesus del Rio and that 
of San Andre escaped with the loss’ only of 
their steeples. But the Cathedral church 
and the churches consecrated to San Fran- 
cisco, San Sebastin, Santiago, with their re- 
spective convents, as also those of Santo Do- 
mingo, Marced and Monjas, were all dashed 
to pieces. With the exception of only three 
or four houses which have but half escaped 
destruction, all the rest, both great and 
small, met with the same fate the churches 
and convents experienced, and the smaller 
houses which remained standing were either 
removed from their former foundations, or so 
unsettled, as not to be inhabited with safety, 
whence theaffrighted population were doom- 
ed to suffer the rigors of a burning sun by 
day, never before known, and the heavy dews 
by night, in a spot where they assembled to 
implore the Divine mercy for the souls of 
those whose dead bodies they had collected 
together. The country all around was des- 
olate by the night frost and scorching sun by 
day. ‘The appearance of the city, after the 
violence of the convulsion had in some meas- 
ure subsided, is described as most melancholy 
—presenting nothing but an undistinguisha- 
ble-mass of fallen buildings, from which the 
survivors were endeavoring to exhume the 
numbers who had been overwhelmed. The vil- 
lages in the neighborhood of the city of Pasto, 
namely, Laguna, Mocondino, Buesaquillo,Pe- 
jundino, Puerres,Canchalla, Tamondino,Ton- 

ovito, Gualmatan, Pandiaco and Tescual, 
ave all lost their churches, and the two first 
named towns lost some of their thatched hou- 
ses and five of their inhabitants. The par- 
ishes of Malatuy, Yacuanquer, Tambo, Bu- 
iaco, Funes, and their neighboring parishes, 
likewise had their churches destroyed with 
their plantations and tiled houses, but that 
lamentable loss ot Jife was not incurred there, 
which befel Pasto and the parish of Sibun- 
doy. The commissioners appointed by the 
overnor, report, that at the right of a large 
fake in the district of Sibundoy, a small rising 
und is observed, which has vomited from 
its bosom large pieces of rock, and that huge 
and profound caverns are in the neighbor- 
hood surrounding the desert called Bordon- 
cille; that almost the half of this desert has 
been precipitated into the bowels of the earth, 
and the o re wen were 
the surface, till it had formed a morntaiii of 
stupendous elevation, like another lofty moun- 
tain of similar origin, situate between Sibun- 
doy and Aguarico, which in its formation 
overspread a great deal ofthe original soil.— 


The commissioners further state, that this 
mountain has, from the successive convul- 
sions of the earth, mouldered away, covering 
the high roads, and causing the formation of 
immense marshes in the neighborhood: that 
portions of the earth, precipitated occasion- 
ally from its tops, fell into the bed of the 
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river Balsayaco, and obstructed its course, | term of the court of sessions, when the par- 


the sudden and impetuotis overthrow of 


which destroyed the lands and houses of the 
people of Santiago, forcing its waters even 
as faras Putumayo, being increased by nearly 
ninety tributary streams; and they state that 
the church and ten houses have been reduced 
to ruins, and the remainder of the inhabitants 
have fled into a high mountain, with all the 
images which they were able to save from 
the wreck. Almost the whole of this can- 
ton is overspread with large abysses, princi- 
pally in the parish of Yacuanquer, where its 
numerous eruptions have fortunately not dis- 
turbed the course of the river Guitara. The 
constituted authorities have done all in their 
power to mitigate this heart rending calamity 
there. Three thousand dollars were imme- 
diately forwarded by the governor to the city 
of Pasto, and subscriptions to a considerable 
amount were entered into to relieve the pres- 
sing distresses occasioned by the calamity. 





Fiaz.—Hardly a day passes that we do 
not record some extensive fire. Yesterday 
morning, says the N. Y. Daily Advertiser of 
Monday, a fire broke out at the N. E. cornér 
of Washington and Vesey streets, which de- 
stroyed eight or ten houses, mostly wood 
and not very valuable; the loss of property, 
however, is very considerable. The house 
in which it originated was occupied by Oli- 
ver Hewlett, as a porter house, the 2d story 
as a dry goods store, by J. Hoffman, a bar- 
ber’s shop adjoining, both buildings destroy- 
ed. A three story brick house adjoining in 
Washington street, occupied by several fam- 
ilies, who lost considerable furniture; No. 
82 1-2, occupied by Asa Hall, hatter; No. 82, 
by Jacob ert, clothing store; No. 80, by 
Charles Hall, clothing store; No. 78, by 
Taylor, grocer, buildings all destroyed. No. 
78 1-2, J. Wiley, dry goods store, not de- 
stroyed; No, 76, J. Forshay, grocery, do.; 
No. 74, Remsen and Wilson, boot and shoe 
store, do.; No. 73, corner of Greenwich, Mr 
La Grange’s hardware store, slightly injured. 
Most of the goods in the lower stories of the 
buildings burnt, were saved. 

Another.—At eleven o'clock on the same 
morning, the one story wooden building cor- 
ner of Madison and Catharine streets, owned 
by Thomas and Samuel Dare as a toy and 
hardware store, took fire and burnt down,— 
The occupants were insured, 





Borerers, CounTerreirers, &c.——On 
Saturday before last, as we announced on the 
Monday following, says the N. Y. Cour. and 
Enq. of Tuesday, an emission of counterfeit 
three dollar notes of the Hudson and Dela- 
ware Canal, amounting to several thousand 
dollars, was simultaneously set afloat through 
the agency of different individuals in various 
quarters of the city. The agents, it seems, 
were each furnished with a genuine five or 
ten dollar bill, and a single spurious bill, 
which they offered at stores and shops in 
payment of some article of trifling value, re- 
ceiving change in good money. By this 
means, in case of detection, they had it in 
their power to redeem the counterfeit, while 
the circumstance of their having no bills so 
sinall as the one first offered, naturally ac- 
counted for their offering it, and their having 
no more bad money was calculated to repel 
suspicion ofacriminalintention. If success- 
ful, they were supplied with another spurious 
bill by an accomplice in the streets. The 
fact becoming known to the police almost 
immediately, the agents were followed and 
several of them arrested, the same afternoon, 
and the further circulation of the money pre- 
vented. Subsequently, the printing ‘press 
and other apparatus for the fabrication of the 
spurious notes, were discovered in Brooklyn, 
and taken ion of. Thearrest of these 
individuals, and the disclosures of some of 
them, gave a clue to a number of ingenious 
and extensive burglaries which had recently 
been committed. The investigation of the 
matter engaged several active members of 
the police for the greater part of the past 
week, and afforded not only the means of 
fixing such burglaries upon several of the 
counterfeiters so arrested, but information as 
to the receptacle of the stolen goods, the re- 
ceivers of which have also been arrested.— 
The result has been the commitment of Lewis 
Loid, William Moore, John Finden and Geo. 
Williams, alias Frazer, for burglary, and of 
David Levy, alias Davis, Jacob Woolson and 
John L. Carter, for receiving the stolen 
goods, knowing them tobe such. Their tri- 
als will probably take place at the present 














ticulars of their intricate rogueries wil] more 


| properly be disclosed. 





Dvet.—We learn from the same paper, 
that an affair of honor took place on Monday 
of last week at Montreal, between Edward 
E. Rodier, esq., M. P., and P. E. Leclere, 
esq., proprietor of L’Ami du Peuple. The 
dispute arose from an article in that paper on 
the Saturday previous. Mr Leclere being 
called on for the author, declared that he 
himself would be responsible for whatever 
appeared in the yo ie The result of this 
declaration was a challenge, and at 4 o’clock 
the parties were upon the ground. The dis- 
tance was fixed at fifteen paces. Mr Rodier 
fired at his antagonist, who very coolly 
awaited the result, and then deliberately dis- 
charged his pistol in the air. This was not 
at first satisfactory; Mr Leclere stated that 
he came there to give satisfaction, and he 
was still ready to receive a second fire from 
Mr Rodier. ‘This noble forbearance, says 
the Montreal Herald, on the part of a man 
who is a remarkably good shot, induced the 
interference of the seconds and the affair was 
amicably adjusted, 





ronavtic Exrepition.—Mr Mil!s, the 
young Baltimorian, has made a second suc- 
cessful and splendid ascension in a balloon. 
His greatest elevation was two and a quarter 
miles, and he not only encountered a severe 
snow storm, but a tremendous gale of wind 
during his voyage among the clouds. He 
passed over the Chesapeake bay, and was 
making preparations to land in Kent county, 
on the eastern shore, having descended to 
within about five hundred feet of the ground, 
when the balloon was struck with a sudden 
gust from the east and carried back to north 
point a distance of fourteen miles, in the 
space of seventeen minutes, He landed safely 
on the farm of Mr Goodwin, having been be- 
ra the heavens and the earth for three 

ours. 





Sitxs.—We are happy to learn, from the 
N. Y. Commercial, that Messrs Gay & Bot- 
tom, of Lisbon, in Connecticut, have invented 
a machinery for the manufacture of silks of 
various kinds and qualities, and are exhibiting 
the same for the purpose of stimulating those 
disposed to enter upon the culture of the raw 
material, to persevere in introducing this im- 
portant branch of manufactures in this coun- 
try. The machine is said to be of a very in- 
genious construction, and shows the different 
processes, from the winding of the cocoon to 
the finished fabric inthe loom. Several spe- 
cimens of their silk are in exhibition, which 
vie with those of foreign production, in 
strength, beauty and color. 


Arnica.—The Niger Expedition.—Ac- 
counts of this expedition, up to the 5th Jan- 
uary, have beenreceived. At that date Lan- 
der was on board the Curlew ship of war, on 
his way to Cape Coast Castle, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a particular species of 
goods for the markets in the interior, of 
which he had not previously taken a sufficient 
supply. If successful in this object, it was his 
intention to return to the mouth of the Nun; 
then toascend the Niger for the third time,and 
endeavor to penetrate as far up the river as 
Boussa. Previous to his last return to the 
coast, Lander and lieut. Allen had fortunately 
reached Rabbah, or Rabba, (a large Falatah 
town,) in the iron steam boat; and, for the 
space of thirteen or fourteen days, had main- 
tained a friendly intercourse, and carried on 
an advantageous trade with its inhabitants. 
The depth of water at that place was between 
two and three fathoms, and as far as could 
be seen beyond it, the Niger was ‘ree from 
rocks and other obstructions, and assumed a 
majestic and very ne appearance, 
This important town is inhabited by Falatahs 
and negroes, and realizes the expectations 
that had been formed of it as regards its ex- 
tent, its wealth and its population. A few 
Tuaricks, from the boarders of the desert, 
were observed by our countrymen in ths 
streets of Rabbah, Another important fea- 
ture is, our travelers ascended the river 
Tshadda as high as 150 miles from the junc- 
tion withthe Niger. At that point, and at 
some distance below and above it,the river was 
found to be intersected with islands, and com- 
paratively shallow, alternately broad and nar- 
row, in proportion as its channels was free 
from, or obstructed by, these islands. No 
traces of inhabitants appeared on the banks 
of the river; and Lander and his valuable 











coadjutor were compelled to return to the 
Niger for want of provisions. All the na- 
tives in this part of the country agree in the 
assertion that the Tshadda communicates 
with lake T'shad, the inland sea uf Africa.— 
They do not hazard this as a mere conjec- 
ture, but state it with confidence as a well 
known and undisputed fact. On a small isl- 
and near Atta, Lander has erected a kind of 
mud fort, which will answer the purpose of 
a depot for British goods, This place has 
been named English Island, and it possesses 
peculiar facilities for trading purposes in that 
country. 





Mevancnoty InrAtuation.—We learn 
from the N. Y. Daily Advertiser, that a 
young man who had hitherto been highly re- 
spectable, who belonged to an excellent fam- 
ily, who had recently married an interesting 
young lady, and was preparing to move into 
a good house on the Ist instant, went into 
the watch and jewellery store of Messrs Fel- 
lows, Storm & Cargill, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, under pretence of purchasing. hile 
examining a number, which were exhibited 
to him by the clerk in attendance, he contri- 
ved to secrete a valuable gold patent lever 
watch worth $80, and was about to depart 
with his prize, when he was apprehended and 
the watch taken from him by another clerk, 
who, unseen by the other, witnessed the 
whole transaction. The young man was 
lodged in the watch house, and thence trans- 
ferred to prison with the most poignant re- 
gret for his wickedness and folly,” while his 
amiable wife is led to mourn in solitude on 
the criminal act that separates her from her 
guilty husband, 





American Lyceum.—We learn from the 
N. Y. Daily Advertiser, that the American 
Lyceum, after a session of two days and a 
half, in that city, adjourned on Monday.— 
There were fifty or sixty delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the subjects 
deliberated upon were of general interest.— 
Measures were taken for the extension of the 
society’s operations and connections, by the 
formation of departments and classes of sci- 
ence, literature and the arts, and the invita- 
tion of scientific persons to corporate. Fu- 
ture annual meetings will probably thus pre- 
sent attractions to a large portion of the in- 
telligent men of the country, and lead to ex- 
tensive benefit in the various branches of 
knowledge. The foundation ofa cabinet of 
natural history, the plans for establishing an 
uniform system of meteorological observa- 
tions in the union, the procuring of town and 
county maps through local lyceums, as well 
as other measures taken or meditated by the 
society,have rendered necessary the proposed 
extension of their operations. The society has 
also provided for a more general publication 
of their objects and designs, especially in N. 
York, which it is to be hoped may serve as a 
successful appeal for that support which they 
deserve; and for the drafting ofa plan for the 
proper constitution and management of local 
Lyceums,so as to render them interesting and 
useful. They will also promote the estab- 
lishment ofa central school for teachers, and 
have appointed a committee to report on the 
applicability of the monitorial system, in any 
form or degree, to the common schools of the 
country. ‘The information communicated to 
the Lyceum by several members was listened 
to with great interest, particularly that on 
the state of education and Lyceums in Mas- 
sachusetts, by hon, Mr Calhoun; on the mon- 
itorial system by Samuel W. Seton, esq., of 
New York; on the New Jersey Lyceum, by 
rev. W. K, Weeks; on the state of education 
and the thirteen new Lyceums of Georgia, by 
judge Clayton. 





Casper Hauser, whose mysterious story 
and recent death by violence, caused so much 
interest, would appear by the annexed para- 
graph, to have entailed destruction too upon 
his friend, patron and biographer, the Jurist 
Fuerback. 

According to the Hanoverian papers, the 
celebrated German Jurist, Fuerback, who 
died lately at Frankfort, during a journey un- 
dertaken for the benefit of his health, is now 
fy believed to have been poisoned.— 

e was a kind patron of the unfortunate Cas- 
per Hauser, and the most zealous in his en- 
deavor to discover the murderers of that 
mysterious youth.— German paper. . 





Latest From Mexico.—Papers to the 
7th of April have been received by the brig 
Paragon, from Vera Cruz. Peace was once 





more restored, and the state of the politica! 
affairs of the country bore a satisfactory ap- 
pearance. A convoy of silver from the cap- 
ital had been promised in the latier part of 
the month, The United States would get a 
considerable quantity of it. 





Texas.—This country is likely to be con- 
vulsed in civil war, in consequence of the im- 
prisonment of col. Austin, founder of Austin’s 
colony. The colonel is accused by the Mex- 
ican government of having excited the col- 
ony to insurrection, and driving away the 
Mexican troops. The colonel is now under- 

oing his trial in the city of Mexico, and- 
ears are entertained for his life. Should he 
be executed, his death will be revenged, and 
a ciyil war must be the result.—JV. O. Mer. 
Advocate. 





Disastrous Fine.—We learn from the 
Albany Evening Journal, that a fire broke 
out about 12 o’clock on Wednesday night 
last, in the copper and sheet iron factory of 
William Kline, in Middle Lane, which pro- 
ved very destructive to the property of sev- 
eral of our most industrious citizens. Mr 
Kline’s loss (including all his books) amounts 
to $3000. He was only insured for #600,— 
The house occupied by Mr Kline, adjoining 
the factory, was also consumed. It was 
owned by E. Reynolds, and insured for $8000 
at the Albany insurance company. The 
house occupied by Mrs C. Visscher, and 
owned by Barent Visscher, wds consumed; 
insured at the Albany insurance company for 
#1600; loss $400. ‘The woodhouse and sta- 
ble of Mr Fonda were burnt. The stable of 
C. E. Dudley was once on fire, but no dam- 
age done. A two story brick house owned 
and occupied by Mrs Kline, was burnt; loss 
$1200; insured at the Albany insurance com- 


On the east side of Middle Lane, the fol- 
lowing persons were sufferers:—A two story 
wooden building occupied by J. Vail, grate 
and fender factory, entirely consumed. Loss 
#1500; insured $1100, at the Firemen’s of- 
fice. Cabinet warehouse of H. Fanning, en- 
tirely consumed; loss $4000; insured $2600, 
at the Albany insurance c paagg, A house 
owned by the heirs of tf® rev. Mr Bassett, 
and occupied by 8. Worth; loss $1500; no 
insurance, A woodhouse owned by Dr Wen- 
dell, was torn down; no insurance, . 

The fire communicated once or twice to 
buildings on the north side of Columbia st., 
but did no damage there. 

A fire broke out between 9 and 10 o’clock 
last evening, in the stable of Isaiah Towns- 
end, esq., which, by the prompt exertions of 
our firemen, was soon extinguished. The 
horses, carriages, &c., were all saved. It is 
not known how the fire took. 





A Wuate TAKEN 1n ovr Harsor.—The 
New Haven Herald says:—““Our watermen 
along shore yesterday descried an unusual 
visiter in our waters, and after some observa- 
tion pronounced him to be a whale. Imme- 
diately arrangements were made to receive 
him with the hospitalities usual on such oc- 
casions. ‘Three boats started in pursuit from 
the fort, followed by three others from the 
pier. The boat commanded by capt. Thomas, 
the keeper of the fort, had approached in po- 
sition to harpoon him, when a gun from one 
of the other boats caused the animal to sheer, 
and he started off in a direction for Morris 
Cove. Passing by the wharf, he struck 
aground near the shore, where he was at- 
tacked and killed. At low tide assistance 
was obtained, and he was drawn upon the 
shore high and dry. One of the boats, com- 
manded by Mr Ward, adventured too near, 
and was struck by the whale in his dying 
struggles, which smashed the boat in pieces, 
and broke an arm of one of the boatmen.— 
The whale is apparently a young one, about 
60 feet in length.” 





Sivevtar Cracumstance.—A young lady 
at Bristol, was struck in the face, (some 
ears since) by a snow ball, which bruised 
ie face much, but it soon got well; ever 
since, in snowy weather, a redness appears, 
and clear water runs down her face in — 
drops, so as to wet a napkin very soon; - 
cal advice is to no purpose, yet in fine weather 
it dries up, and her face appears as if nothing 
had been the matter, 





A roune Sga Serrent.—An eel six feet 
long and weighing sixtytwo pounds, was 
lately caught near Boston, 
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Exrtanation.—On Monday last, we received 
a letter from the young gentleman referred to 
in the article headed ‘‘Modesty,”’ which appear- 
ed in our last number. The writer states, that 
‘‘no student can be accused of an intentional in- 
jury, or endeavor to deprive ‘Anna’ of the poeti- 
cal merit to which she is justly entitled;” he af- 
terwards says, ‘‘If blame is attached to any in- 
dividual, it must be to the subscriber, who con- 
fesses that he went farther than ‘modesty’ or 
prudence would dictate, in playing upon the cre- 
dulity of a companion.”” The name of the wri- 
ter is affixed to the letter, but as we believe his 
fellow students are too noble minded and gener- 
ous to insist upon its insertion, we have decided 
not to publish it. We hope, however, the cir- 
cumstance will prove a salutary admonition to 
the writer never again to attempt ‘‘playing upon 
the credulity of a companion.” 








Foreicn InteLticence.—It is, of course, im- 
practicable in a weekly print like the Literary 
Inquirer, to give more than a passing glance at 
‘‘affairs abroad;’’ and even this must be confined 
to the more important nations of the ‘Old 
World.”” On our last page will be found several 
items.of foreign news; but probably to the people 
of this country, one of the most interesting arti- 
cles furnished by the late arrival, is the account 
of the rejection, on the Ist of April, by the 
French Chamber of Deputies, of the appropria- 
tion of 25,000,000 francs for indemnity for spo- 
liations committed on American property, which 
our readers will recollect was guaranteed by the 
treaty of July 4, 1831. Two of the ministers, 
the duc de Broglie and general Sebastiani, im- 
mediately resigned. Further changes have also 
subsequently taken place. A recent number of 
the Courrier Francais stated that the American 
claims had been bought up in London at less than 
five per cent., and in Paris for something more, 
for reasons which itis useless to explain. The 
princess Mary, the second daughter of Louis 
Phillippe, was shortly to be married to a brother 
of the king of Naples. ‘The English journalsare 
principally filled with news from the United 
States. The debates in congress, the corres- 
pondence with Mr Duane, the petitions to con- 
gress, the distresses of the country, together with 
the remarks of editors, are, it is stated, all spread 
before the people of England. The difficulties 
between Belgium and Holland are so far from 
being finally adjusted, that the actual early re- 
commencement of war is confidently predicted. 
The English and French governments are evin- 
cing a determination to curb the encroaching 
power of Russia. The ambassador of Donna 
Maria has at length been received by the queen 
regent of Spain, who signified her willingness to 
march troops into Portugal for the purpose of 
overthrowing Don Miguel. This invasion of 
the Portuguese territory is said to have been 
sanctioned by England and France. The Carlists 
are described as being yet in considerable force 
in the northern part of Spain, and the queen re- 
gent Is represented as becoming unpopular even 
among the liberal party. The contemplated in- 
vasion of Portugal may, indeed, have been deci. 
ded on—as much with the design of driving Don 
Carlos from the frontiers, as for the purpose of 
overthrowing Don Miguel. 





Concress.—The senate is still occupied with 
Mr Clay's resolutions relative to the protest of 
the president. On the 6th instant, Mr Calhoun 
moved to amend the original resolutions, by ad- 
ding the two following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States has 
= _ to ey # protest to the Senate against any of 

d, i 
we re M heang the Senate do not receive U:< Protest 

The first of these amendments was decided in 

the affirmative—the second in the negative. 





SUMMARY. 

The mageiviog teller of the Mechanics and Tra- 
ders bank in New Orleans has absconded with 
$30,000 belonging to that institution. He is a 
young man by the name of Martin, and assigned 
no sort of reason for this unceremonious ‘‘remo- 


val of the deposites’’ from the desk of the bank 





to his own pockets, but merely took ‘‘the re- 
=— * upon himself, and said no more 
about it. 

We learn from the Boston Atlas, that the 
sloop of war Erie is to be refitted at once for a 
cruise of three years. Captain Percival is to 
command her. 

The Montreal papers repeat the rumor that 
the house of Horatio Gates and Co. have sus- 
pended payment since the death of the two se- 
nior partners. The hon. Mr Moffat, W, Peddie, 
esqr. and T. Follet, esqr. of Burlington, Vt, are 
said to have been appointed trustees of the es- 
tate. The amount of claims is rumored to 
amount to 200,000/., and the assets to be under 
300,000. including bad debts. 

The rev. Addison Searle, late a chaplain in 
the navy and for a long time a resident of Brook- 
lyn, was instituted to the rectory of St Paul's 
church, Detroit, on the 10th ult., by the right 
rev. bishop M’Ilvaine. 

The citizens of Mobile lately gave a public 
dinner to lieut. Cornelius A. Ogden of the Uni- 
ted States’ corps of engineers. Lieut. Ogden 
has been upon that station for a number of years, 
and has very much endeared himself to the citi- 
zens by his correct and gentlemanly qualities as 
well in discharge of his official duties as in his 
private intercourse. ' 

There was a violent hail storm in the neigh- 
borhood of Greenville, 8. C. on the 19th ult. 
and the ground was completely covered with 
stones, some of which were six inches in circum- 
ference. 

The packet ship Ontario, which arrived in 
New York on Wednesday from London, had on 
board $350,000 in specie. 

Two blacks, a man and a woman, were arres- 
ted by the sheriff of Westchester, Pa, a few 
days since, charged with pdéisoning another 
black, named John M’Ewen. The latter was 
an itinerant fidler and beggar, and the woman 
charged with the murder, was his wife. 

The citizens of Mobile state in their memorial 
to congress, that the removal of the deposites 
has caused a loss of one million of dollars in 
that city on the article of cotton alone. 

The frigate Brandywine, capt. Deacon, has 
gone tosea from New York, bound to Norfolk, 
and ultimately to the Pacific. 

The mayor of New York has offered a reward 
of $100 each, for the apprehension of John Hast- 
ings, John Martin, and Barney Mc’Ilvany, char- 
ged with the murder of Samuel Hill. 

A letter from Port Gibson, under date of the 
llth ult. says: “The Cholera, about 13 days 
since, made its appearance on the plantation of 
Mr B. Smith, 1 mile from Port Gibson. Up to 
ppetenten, there had been 42 cases and 6 deaths. 

0 new cases. There have been one or two ca- 
ses in Port Gibson, but no deaths.’’ 

A very brilliant meteor was observedat West- 
minister, Maryland, at 4 o’clock, on Friday morn- 
ing. So great was the light that persons in 
their honses supposed it proceeded from a fire. 





Marriep—At Clarence, on the 5th instant, by 
the Rev. E. Tucker, Mr Charles D. Ferris of 
this city, to Miss Hester Ann Bivins. 

At Waterloo, Seneca co., on the 5th inst. by 
the Rev. A. D, Lane, Mr Joseph Salter, of this 
city to Miss Lucinda, daughter of the late Gen. 
Isaac Maltby. 

At Painted Post, Steuben co. on the 25th ult. 
by Rev. Mr Barton, Rev. Frederick Wm. Graves 
of Lockport, to Miss Susan Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr John C. Hayt of the former place. 

_ In Palmyra, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Staunton, Mr Oliver Niles, of Royalton, 
Niagara co., to Miss Hannah A. Gardner, of 
Varick, Seneca co. 

In Batavia on the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. Mr 
Fitch, Major Isaac J. Verplanck, to Miss Laura 
A. Allen, daughter of Gen. Ethan B. Allen. 

In Hartland, Nia co. on the 3d ult. by the 
Rev. Mr Kimble, Mr Hiram Russel to Miss Je- 
rusha Shaw, al of the former place. 

In Lockport on the 5th instant, by the Rev. 

Mr Seger, Mr Hamilton Spalding to Miss Re- 
becca M. Miller, both of that place. 


ee Cambria May Ist Rev. Brewer D. 
oore. 

At North Boston, on the 15th ult., Reuben B. 
Edmunds, Esq. aged about 30. 


—_—_—————— Sa 
Avvertisements. 


ATCHES AND JEWELRY, Silver and Pla- 

ted Ware.—The subscriber has this day receiv- 

eda very rich and extensive assortment of the above 

oods, which he offers at wholesale or retail, on the most 

avorable terms. Particular attention = to repairing: 
. M. LONG. 


May 7, 4834. 19 











ISSOLUTION.—The partnership heretofore exist- 

ing between the subscribers, in the Painting busi- 

ness, under the firm of Wilgus & Burton, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

The unsettled affairs of the late firm will be closed by 
D. Burton, and the business of Painting, Glazing, §c., 
in ail its various branches, will be continued by N. Wit- 
evs, at the old stand, No. 213 Muin street. 
NATHANIEL WILGUS. 

DARIUS BURTON, 
Buffalo, April 1, 1834. late 


DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
At Foster's Hotel, 
BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 


M. LONG’S Swore of Watches, Jewelry, Silver 
e and Plated Ware, Musical Insiruments, Piano 
Forte Music, &c. &c., No. 142 Main street. 
N. B. Watches and Clocks ofevery description Re- 
paired on short notice and warranted. litt 


DDINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant Tailors, 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknowledge the 
liberal support they have received from their friends and 
the public, and respectfully solicit a continuance of their 
favors. Orders executed at the shortest notice and on 
the most reasonable terms. 
Buffalo, March 12 10tf 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of cee Biography, Sacred Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred History, 
Missionary Biography, Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
‘Peachers, Books, Cards, &c., for infant Schools, and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
merous wood cuts and engravings. Published by the 
American 8.8. Union, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, 
1ouf No. 6, Kremlin Buildings, Buffalo. 


UTLER'S CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 
in any ow as to durability and fashion. The 
‘oliowing can be furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 
ier, 1oo, centre, ecard, dressing, dining, tea, work, 
rawing, writing and sideboard Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
library, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basinand washhand Stands; French, high- 
ost, tent, field, dome, fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
oouay and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Roek- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahoga- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
erry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Turning dong to or- 
der on short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
all times. A liberal discount made to those who purchase 
chairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffalo, March 12. Lot 


Ble BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
oflered in this section of the yey! which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. is stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. fis stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices, 

Schoo! Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with or 
wanted in schools and demies, which will sol 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 























| books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 


Steele’s Bookstore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 


W.WILGUS, No. 204 Main street, has just receiv- 
e ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daugiiter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
petaciots of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
a. of ge by: ay Religious Souvenir, by 
8. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
uffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


AE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poctry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal! rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the pages ofthis magazine. * 

The ere is published in Philadelphia daring the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

he price is five dollars per annum, aaa 
an 








vance. 


rue LADY'S BOOK.-.-Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains si = pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
Pe, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
It is embellished with eplendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject, 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars _ 
annum, payable in advance. Published 4 L. A. Go- 
dey & Co, ‘Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 








HE subscriber respectfully informs the citizens of 
T Buffalo, that he has establis himself as a 
House C mter, in Main st. eleven doors below the 
Mansion Hoi-se, where all orders in that line will be at- 
tended to with punctuality and despatch. 
E. HOLLINSHEAD. 
May 14, 1834, 19 


OOK AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 

expeditiously executed, by William Verri » at 

the a. of = errs eres 177 Main st. Buffalo, 
pport o 

felly olithed. ends and the public is respect- 











HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 

—_ and selected tales, legends, essays, travel- 
ing, literary and historical sketches, biography, poetry, 
&c., is published simultaneously in the cities of n 
and Hartford. 

Terms.—T wo dollars per annum, one dollar for six 
months, — in advance, Tostmastérs, agents 
and clubs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars. 

All letters of business, remittances and communica- 
tions must be directed tothe Pearl, Hartford, Conn., or 
tothe editor. Postage in ali cases must be paid. 

















HE LITERARY JOURN is published every 
Saturnay, at No.9, Market , Providence, 
R.I. Terms, two déllars and fifty cents per annem, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at the end of the 
ear. Every person obtaining six subseribers, and 
ing responsible for the same, will receive o seventh 
copy gratis. Al letters and communication ou basi- 
ness, ure to be directed, pow BY, to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
and Pruprietors. 
sh CINCINNATI MIRROR ie published every 
Saturday morning, on a fine saper royal sheet, in 
the quarto form, convenient for being bound. The pa— 
per for a year will make a handsome volome of 418 
large pages, including the titlepage and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volume. 
Advertisements are excluded. The subscription price 
is two dollars and filly cents per year, payable in ad~ 
vance; three dollars payable, any time within ix 
months after the time of subscribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the Lp oye have 
o employ a collector, three dollars and fifty cents will 
be invariably demanded. 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 

Libraries, or make purchases of books for children tn 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very won works of 
the American Sunday School Union. my forpieh 
a library for a one Late Be — a 
amounting to 28,305 pages, nd in fancy colore 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. Puce 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various ees 
of which the books treat. The price of the co 
set is $41, “a4 

Besides this library, the Union haye published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pag 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several vol » whieh, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &e. 

Nearly the whole of the books have_been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, aud Episcopal charehee, 

For the sum of @42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchaging for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life €30, or $3 annually, in 
which ease they also receive gratuitously a copy ofthe 
Sunday Schoo! Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; ouieating matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domesties of the household! How many thousand 
little companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Son- 
day schools, by common schools, by public schooler, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of prevents for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious Vv oer of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions 2s to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with eg attention, 
if addressed to Frevenicx W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. aw 


RANVILLE INSTITUTION.—Preparatory De 

partment. In this attention is given to the elemen- 
tury and common branches of English, and to Greek and 
Latin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 
department comprises one designed specially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entrusted to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exclusive- 
ly to their interests, spending his time with them, day and 
night, with paternal solicitude and affection. 

English . In this can be obtained either 
the whole or any portion of the mathematical and Eng 
lish part of a collegiate education. It also affords facils- 
ties for acquiring the qualifications suitable for the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

Collegiate Department. The course of instruction is 
intended to be worthy of its name. The requisites for 
membership in the freshmen class are similar to thove 
adopted by the best colleges. Much greater re ‘d, how- 
ever, is hud to the quality, than to the quantity, of the 
prepuration. The freshmen class has completed half its 
year. It is accessible, at alltimes, by _— duly quali- 
fied to take its advanced standing. The higher classes 
will be successively organized on the annual promotion 
of this from an inferior to a superior grade. Commence- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August. 

Manual Labor Department. This is considered ue in- 
cluding all the resident students, who are required to be 
daily occupied more or less in some kind of work. A 
cooperage has been fitted up, which affords ample en- 
ployment to the freshmen class and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are concerted for more extensive 
accommodations in this business. Carpenters, joiners 
and farmers will find employment in their respective 
callings. 

E. ponees for aterm of twentyone weeks. Tuition, 89,00, 
hoard, washing, room, furniture and fuel, $27,00; accom- 
modations for studying in private rooms, to one not & 
boarder, $2,00; incidentals to one not a boarder, studying 
in the preparatory room, 0,75; whole expense for tui- 
tion, board, washing, room, furniture and fuel, a: oe 
term, or @70,00 a year, exclusive of vucutions. Those 
who board at the institution in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate as in term time, with the exe 
tion oftuition. No deduction for absence will be m 
on tye tuition of students in the collegiate departme nt. 
Any student entering or leaving the school during "he 
progress of a half term, willbe ¢ the whole amouns 
of tuition for such half term. No deduetion for absence 
will be made on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more than a week at any one t nor even 
then without a satisfactory reason for such absence. The 
es of all bills is required in advance. 

he next term will commence on ‘Thursday, the 20tb 
nt. 














of March. JOHN PRATT, Preside 
Granville, Licking County, 
Ohio, February, 1834. 1001 





UST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 

Main street; Albums, an ant article: Pareh- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of ali sizes and  goctiaen, 
Porter’s Analysis; Adame’ Grammar; Br , = ape 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charice 
Bell Physical condition offMan, by John Kidd; As- 
Ceeny, and general Physics, by ae Ber. W. Whe- 


well. Vv. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, i8s4. 4 
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LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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Poetry. 
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From the North American Magazine. 
NIGH TDREAMS.—BY &. L. FAIRFIELD. 


Oh, I do love thee, Night! 
When twilight dews descend, 
And lights and shadows blend, 
Aad sweetvoiced birds their tender vespers sing, 
Then furl in sleep the weary wing, 
Amid the starlight grove, 
nd dream in song of love; 
While silence sleeps around, 
Save when the whispering flowers 
Breathe forth a rosy sound, 
Like momety sighing o’er lamented hours; 
Oh, I do love thee, Nigi#! 


But most I love thee, Night! 
That thou dost ever bring, 
Upon thy dewy wing, 
The voice, the image of my ladylove, 
The charw of hall and grove, 
The joy of other years, 
The sunlight of my tears, 
My lost, yet worshipped heaven, 
Possessed no more below— 
For one brief hour of rapture given— 
Then svatched away from vainly wailing woe, 
For this I love thee, Night! 


With thee I can forget 
That sunoy youth has flown, 
Love, hope and rapture gone, 
That desolation watches round the bowers 
Of wedded hearts in nepene hours, 
And all the cares and fears, 
And woes too deep for tears, 
And anguish and despair, 
That will not cease, that can not part, 
it hath been mine to bear, 
@lace that wild rending of the broken heart; 
Ican forget awhile. 


Amid thy shadows, Night! 
1 see the ancient seers, 
The pope gray with years, 
The patriarchs reigning o’er the people blest; 
Sages in antique stole and vest, 
And bards, whose lays of love 
Wore heard in Ida's wood and Daphne's grove, 
And all the high and holy ones, 
Whose brows bend o’er us in our dreams, 
Like spirits o’er clysium’s streams, 
Who leave awhile their starry thrones, 
Aad fill our souls with heaven’s celestial gleams. 
Thy ehades are living, Night! 


Dreams come of thee, sweet Night! 
Bright visions float around the brain 
Of days that can not dawg again, 

And hope deluded smiles o’er vanished bliss! 
Pale lips meet in a long, wild kiss, 
Dissevered hearts together beat, 

And tearful eyes in rapture meet, 
And time flies fast in joy, 
And earth resembles heaven! 
T start and wake! o’er morn’s dark sky; 
As o'er my heart, black clouds are wildly driven— 
Where are thy visions, Night? 































































Thou soothest sorrow, Night! 
I love to watch thy skies, 
And stars like tearless eyes, 
And pale, cold moon, whose shivering light is sweet 
© lovers when they meet, 
By streams or shadowy wood, 
In social solitude; 
For thou dost seem to me, 
Beholding her, whose look 
Was such as those we see, 
Bright Oreads’, in the wildwood’s wary nook~— 
When twilight tints the woods. 


Thou bringest peace, sweet Night! 
To many a wasted heart, 
That loves and sighs apart; 

As when from Latmos’ Hill thy gentle queen 
Smiled o’er the lovely scene, 


And blessed her sleeping lover, 
Se 1 do breathe my spirit now, 
Old ocean's stormy billows over, 


And kiss thy cheek and brow, 
Aad wreathe my arms around thee, Love! as erst, 
And fondly think that thou eanst see 
‘hy lover bowed, as at the first, 
Before the shrine of his idolatry. 
Joy waits upon thee, Night! 


Oh, IL dotove thee, Night! 
Though harrowing thoughts arise, 
And unavailing sighs, 
Yet, Ellen, of | muse on thee afar, 
‘Neath Gallia’s evening star, 
Sweet love! now doubly dear, 
For many a lingering parted year! 
Time and distance and deep woe 
Make thee lovelier, dearer, love! 
A heart like mine can never know 
Change, while the stars we worshipped shine above. 
Oh, I do love thee, Night! 





_— 
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Transcript of Mews. 


The Albany Evening Journal says that the fur 
establishinent of G. Melville & Co. in Wendell’s 
Hollow, was entirely destroyed by fire a few 
evenings ago: supposed to be the work of an in- 
ceadiary. The loss is about $6,000—the insu- 
rance $5,000, in the Manhattan company. 





Uriah Glass, confined in the jail of Milledge- 
ville, Geo., for shooting Charles Pearson, was 
rescued from prison on the 12th instant. 

The Upper Canada Herald states that a young 
man named Brass was attacked and devoured by 
wolves a short time since near Kingston, 

Two or three thousand laborers are wanted 
on the Wabash and Erie canal. The country 
is healthy. 

The venerable relict of Burns died lately at 
her house in Dumfries. The memory of this 
worthy woman will be immortal, for it has been 
made so by the poetry of an immortal husband. 

The Yates county court house and jail in 
Pennyan, were destroyed by fire on the after- 
noon of the 25th ult. The cost of the court 
house is said to have been upwards of $10,000. 











A horrible storm occurred on the 8th of March 
upon the coast of Sicily, in which sixteen vessels 
loaded with oil and corn were wrecked within 
sight of land, not far from Catanea. Eleven dead 
bodies were cast ashore by the tide the next day. 

Monsieur Ferron, engaged fo1 several years as 
a teacher of fencing and the French language in 
the University of Virginia, hung himself by a 
silk handkerchief a short time since in the hos- 
pital at Lexington, Ky. He had been sent to 
the hospital for his habitual intemperance. 

Luke E. Lawless is appointed judge of the 
third judicial circuit of the state of Missouri. 
There is nothing in names afler all, and the 
Governor of Missouri who made this appoint- 
ment, must have thought so too. 

The Hollowell Advocate says that a man na- 
med Rollins lately got drunk in the town and 
fell into the fire, where he lay until part of his 
head and one arm were entirely roasted. The 
accident has probably cured him of getting drunk 
any more. 

The packet boats ply regularly between Buf- 
falo ro Rochester, leaving the former place at 
9 o'clock, and the latter at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

Capt. New, of the brig Julian, from Africa, 
informs, that H. B. M. ship Etna, boarded the 
Am. ship Rosanna, and forcibly took from her 
oe seamen, in February last while lying at St 

ago. 

On the 24th inst. the 227th anniversary of the 
landing of the English at Jamestown, Va, in 
1607, (being the first settlement of Europeans 
in North America, ) is to be celebrated at that 


place. 
The body of a man was taken from the dock 
at Coffee House Slip on Saturday morning. It 


proved to be the body of a Charles Coyle, a na- 
tive of Ireland, and formerly employed as a pri- 
vate watchman by the Manhattan bank. He 
had been missing since the 8th of April, (elec- 
tion.) His death is supposed to have been acci- 
dental. 

The Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette men- 
tions the arrival at that place ot lieutenant Col- 
lins of the U. &. army from Cincinnatti, having 
left the steam boat Cavalier a few miles below 
loaded with provisions for the U. 8. Dragoons. 
Lieut. Collins has with him in the boat, about 
200 Cherokee Indians emigrating to the west. 
About 540 emigrating Cherokees had passed up 
the Auhunsas a few days before, in charge of 
Lieut. Harris of the army. 

The extensive flour mills of Ira Gould, in the 
village of Bath, Steuben county, were destroyed 
by fire a few days ago; loss between five and six 
thousand dollars. 

The last monthly bulletin from the Navy De- 
partment states that—The frigate Constellation, 
captain Read, sailed from Mahon for Toulon, 
middle of February. Schr Shark left Malta 23d 
of January, and reached Mahon 3d of February; 
arrived at Gibraltar from Mahon, early in March; 
sailed thence 13th for Tangier. Sloop St Louis, 
capt. Newell, sailed from St Thomas 3d March, 
and, after visiting Santa Cruz and La Guayra, 
arrived at Porto Cabello 18th March—all well. 
Sloop Vandalia, captain Webb, at Port au Prince 
3d April, for Jamaica first wind. 

William W. Stanton, overseer of the planta- 
tion of Mr Claiborne, near Natchez, was shot 
through the heart on the 17th ult. bya ruhaway 
slave, whom he had just apprehended. 





Exciaxp.—In the commons on the 24th of 
March, lord John Russel, in reply to a question 
from an honorable member, said that it was the 
intention of government to bring in a bill to 
amend the registration of voters unrder the re- 
form act. The royal assent has been given to 
the North America postage bill. In the present 
parliament of Great Britain are fifteen general 
officers, fortysix colonels, four lieutenants, thir- 
teen majors, and twentysix captains. A bill was 
introduced in the British parliament to regulate 
the disposal of the bodies of all criminals senten- 
ced to be executed for murder within the United 
Kingdom. The bill has chiefly for its object the 
abolition of hanging convicts in chains, in Ire- 
land. Parliament, on the 26th of March, ad- 
journed over to the 14th of April. 

The budget of expenditure of the Dutch gov- 
ernment for the present year, (1834) is 53,892. - 
328 florins, which answers to 4,491,681. ster- 
ling, and the population of Holland being 2,500, - 
000, this gives 1]. Is. a head for the taxation in 
money; and the price of wheat being 30s. &d. 
the quarter, this gives 9.39 bushels a head for 
the taxation in wheat. 

The London Courier of 5th April, contains 
the following, in relation to the revenue: ‘The 
public will learn with satisfaction that the ac- 
counts of the revenue for the vear ending this 


+ day, notwithstanding the reduction of duties on 


hemp, soap, tiles, &c., exhibit an increase in 
that branch of customs of 100,0001., and in the 
branch of excise of above that sum. 

Death of Robert Burns’s Widow.—In the Dum- 
fries Courier there is an interesting account of 
the death of the venerable relict of Robert Burns, 
from which we make the following extract:— 
‘Frequently she gazed with the greatest earnest- 
ness on her grand daughter, Sarah; and it was 





easy to read what was passing within from the 
tears that filled her aged eyes, and trickled down 
her cheeks. To another individual she directed 
looks so eager and full of meaning as to impress 
him with the idea that she had some dying re- 
quest to make, and deeply regretted that it was 
too late, for, even if her salvation had depended 
on the exertion, she was unfortunately incapaci- 
tated from uttering a syllable.”’ 

Canada Company.—On the 27th of March, 
the annual meeting of this company took place, 
C. Bosanquet, esq. the governor, in the chair.— 
The report stated that the sale of land in the last 
year in the Crown Reserves had amounted to 
53,019 acres, at an average of 13s. per acre; in 
the Huron tract, 30,900 acres, at an average of 
7s. 6d. per acre; besides town lots in Guelph 
and Goderich, to the value of about 4801. Tha 
total amount realized by these sales was about 
46,4001., independently of the town lots. The 

rofit arising out of the company’s transactions 
ast year was 28,0001. The liabilities were re- 
duced last year to 50001. The reports from the 
company’s commissioners in Canada, says a 
London paper, were most satisfactory. A steam 
boat, for the speedy conveyance of emigrants to 
their lands was ly; and a bill was be- 
fore the colonial legislature for the construction 
ofan improved harbor at Goderich. The land 
purchased from government amounted té 2, 484,- 
000 acres, of which 1,497,000 were unpaid for. 
The land sold by the company amounted to 
450,000 acres, and they had 550,000 acres on 
hand which had been paid for. 

Francr.—The ministers have succeeded in car- 
rying their law on the subject of associations, 
nearly in the state in which they first proposed 
it; all the amendments at all calculated either to 
modify its oppressive character, or even to limit 
its duration, having been rejected by large ma- 
jorities. Atthe final debate which took place on 
the 25th March, M. Page spoke strongly against 
the measure, and in the course of his speech 
made the following solemn protest against it:— 
‘If, (said the hon. Deputy) a Frenchman, an 
honorable man, wishes to form a union to prop- 
agate, strengthen, or preserve christianity, 1 am 
his man, in spite of your ministers and your law. 
Ifa Frenchman, and an honorable man, wishes 
to form a union, to extend charity and assistance 
to the poor‘and laboring classes, to the sick, or 
to the workmen out of employ, I am his man, in 
spite of your ministers and your law. If any 

renchman, an honorable man, wishes more ex- 
tensively to diffuse acquired truth, sound doc- 
trines, and the knowledge which prepares for the 
morality of the future and the happiness of man- 
kind, I am the man in spite of your ministers 
and your law. Ifany Frenchman, an honorable 
man, wishes to secure to his country the safe- 
guard of electoral independence, and oppose 
those wo ae elections, which deliver politi- 
cal venality up to ministerial corruption, I will 
be with him, in spite of your ministers and your 
law. The slave of all just laws, the enemy of 
all unjust laws, between the persecutors and 
their victims, I will not hesitate to oppose. 
know no human power which can make me apos- 
tatize from God, humanity and France. I will 
disobey your law, to obey my conscience.” 

On the division, the numbers were for the bill, 
246; against it, 154; majority, 92. Several of 
the societies in the provinces have already pro- 
tested against the law, and announced their de- 
termination to disobey it. Some of the most 
distinguished members of the Societe des droils 
de UThomme have deemed it expedient to quit 
Paris. The veteran, Lafayette, has delivered 
the following written protest against the meas- 
ure:— 

‘The new and progressive attack on our July 
revolution has been so completely manifested on 
both sides in the debates, that my forced absence 
from the chamber is a subject of regret for my- 
selfalone. I could, nevertheless, have certified 
te the heirs of ’89 and 1830, that, under the an- 
cient regime, such ap interdiction, subject to the 
good pleasure of the police of Sartines and Le- 
noir, would have excited astonishment and in- 
dignation, even in the Salons of Versailles. I 
now confine myseif to adding my personal pro- 
test to the numerous votes of my honorable col- 
leagues against this anti social consequence of a 
system, the origin and tendency of which I 
pointed out long ago. 

“Paris, 26th March, 1834. 

(Signed) “LAFAYETTE.” 

The Tribune has the following: ‘‘The Union 
de Juillet held a general meeting yesterday, un- 
der the presidency, of general Lifayette, when 
they entered a protest against the associations’ 
bill, and pl themselves not to submit to it! 
Without making public things which concern 
the society alone, we say that more than one de- 
puty was present at the meeting, and that M. 

te was not the least energetic in recommend- 
ing resistance.” 

Germaxy.—The Frankfort Gazette of the 
29th March, announces the death of the reigning 
duke of Anhalt Bernberg, father of prince Fred- 
erick, of Prussia. 

Swirzertanp.—In 1817, there were in all 
Switzerland no more than 54 printingoffices and 
16 journals; in 1830 there were 71 printingoffices 
and 29 journals; at resent there are 93 of the 
former, and 54 of the latter. 





ROSPECTUS of the THIRD VOLUME 

of the Lrrerary Isquirer, inp Rererto-’ 
ry or Lirenature anp Gesera- INTELLIGENcy. 
which will be commenced on or about the first 
Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and valuable 
improvements and so large an increase in the 
quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 
vance in price,) as to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

his journal, which was commenced on the 
first of January, 1832, under the — e of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Literary Notices, Poetry, and 
General Intelligence. It is published weekly on 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumes of twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. At 
the end of each volume a handsome title page 
and copious index will be given. 

The prop of the Literary Inquirer grate- 
fully amnounces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give great and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the ToTAL EXCLU- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE wip: cotumns for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 

ear’s numbers into Two voLumEs, each contain- 
ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and. 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derive a yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hence subscri- 
bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com- 
plying with our request to pay in advance, that 
we may be enabled to meet our large and greatly 
increased weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
pers publishedin Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in Juby 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Dep t, including origi- 
nal and selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 





“will be devoted to General Intelligence, under 


which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 
be chiefly occupied with original and selected 
poetry, but will occasionally contain scientifie 
intelligence, humorous sketches, &c. 

Some time since the editor offered a premium 
of Fifty Dollars for the best Original Tale that 
should be written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
tyfive Dollars for the best Original Biography of 
someeminent character. The contributions sent 
in competition for these premiums have been all 
subinitted to the committee, and we propose pub- 
lishing the Prize Articres in the first number 
of our third volume. 

The terms are only two dollars per annum, in 
advance; two dollars and a half, within six 
months; or three dollars at the end of the year. 
Six months, one dollar and twentyfive cents in 
advance; or one dollar and a half at any time 
within that period. Three months, seventyfive 
cents in advance; or one dollar at any time 
within that period. 

Orders and communications must be addressed 
(postage free) to the a 

. VERRINDER, 
177, Main street, Buffalo. 
April 16, 1834. : 

*,* Editors with whom we exchange, are re- 

quested to give the above a few insertions. 
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